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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE 

LES Voies de I' Unite Chretienne, of which Approaches to 
Christian Unity is a translation, was published in French 
in 1954, as number 26 in the Unam Sanctam series of 
the Editions du Cerf. Pere C.-J. Dumont, O.P., its author, 
a well-known ecumenist theologian, is Director of the Centre 
d'Etudes 'Istina' which publishes the well known quarterly of that 
name. He has revised the French work for this translation so that 
in a few instances it does not at all points follow the original text. 
Apart from this, little adaptation has been needed to prepare his 
work for English readers. 

All Scriptural quotations are from the Douai Version with the 
exception of a few passages from St Paul's Epistles which, for 
greater clarity of meaning, have been taken from the Knox 
translation. My thanks are due to His Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster, Messrs Burns Oates & Washbourne 
Ltd, and Messrs Sheed & Ward Inc. for permission for these 
citations. I also gratefully acknowledge the permission of the 
Student Christian Movement Press Ltd. and the Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, to use a long extract from Fundamentalism and 
the Church of God by A. G. Hebert. 

The bulk of the Introduction has appeared in print before, 
partly in The Life of the Spirit and partly in Liturgy. I am grateful 
to the Editors of these journals for permission to reprint. 
Appendix I is an extract from Bossuet's IV Lettre a une Demoiselle 
de Metz which was translated in full by Dom Hugh Farmer, 
O.S.B., and appeared in the January 1957 number of The Life of 
the Spirit. I acknowledge with very great gratitude the contribu- 
tion of Fr Sebastian Bullough, O.P., to this translation. He read 
the rough draft of it with minute care and made many suggestions 
for its improvement, all of which have been adopted. 

HENRY ST JOHN, O.P. 
Hawkesyard Priory 
Rugeley, Staffs. 
May 25th, 1958 
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INTRODUCTION 

HENRY ST JOHN, O.P. 

THIS book has been translated from the original French in 
the hope that it will contribute to a much-needed sense of 
urgency among Catholics in EngHsh-speaking countries 
that the disunity of Christians constitutes a problem of the first im- 
portance, to be dealt with by immediate action. This sense of 
urgency will grow with knowledge and with prayer; yet our 
prayer will only increase in its depth and fervour and therefore in 
its effectiveness when we become aware of what disunity actually 
means, in terms of the religious situation as it is, and this aware- 
ness can only come by an increase of knowledge. Pere Dumont's 
book, to which the following pages are an introduction, is well 
calculated to promote both knowledge and prayer. It is designed 
to teach us how to pray for unity and it does this by relating the 
theological presuppositions of our faith to an apostolate of work 
and prayer which is based upon and arises from the biblical and 
evangelical message which the Church continually proclaims to 
the world. 

Much will be found in Pere Dumont's book concerning the 
Ecumenical Movement and its significance for Catholics. It will 
be of use therefore to introduce it to EngHsh-speaking readers by a 
brief description of the aim of this movement and the attitude 
of the Church towards it. This will lead on, by a natural develop- 
ment, to a discussion of the way in which our increasing desire to 
pray for the unity of all Christians can be implemented. 

First then, what is the origin and background of this move- 
ment and how does the Church regard it? From the time of the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century, constant fragmentation 
became a commonplace and accepted condition of Protestantism. 
On the Continent, from the first, the two great movements 
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initiated by Luther and Calvin were in some respects antagonistic, 
and in due course each produced its subdivisions. In Britain 
Scottish Presbyterianism suffered, in the course of its history, at 
least a threefold fission, and the Elizabethan settlement of Anglican- 
ism produced a number of nonconformist bodies: Baptists, 
Congregationalists and Methodists; and these in turn soon began 
to subdivide. In America, from the first days of colonisation, 
these divisions sowed themselves and the process of proliferation 
continued. By the end of the nineteenth century the United 
States of America was said to contain between three and four 
hundred Protestant sects. 

Then, during the first decades of the twentieth century, came a 
startling and relatively sudden change. There emerged among 
non-Catholic Christians, in every country, an intense desire for 
the healing of the disastrous divisions among Christians. Today 
this desire has grown into a world-wide movement the object of 
which is, by prayer, study and work, to bring about the healing of 
those divisions. The movement dates its beginnings, as such, from 
a great Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910. The 
delegates, missionaries from all over the world, realised, very 
vividly, the fact that the spread of Christianity was terribly 
hindered because Christians were divided and quarrelling among 
themselves. Out of the Edinburgh Conference arose two separate 
but related movements, called 'Life and Work 9 and 'Faith and 
Order' respectively. The first set itself to plan ways and means by 
which Christians could by-pass their doctrinal differences, and 
work together to convert the world on the basis of the things they 
agreed about. The second went deeper. It sought by friendly 
discussion to probe into the doctrinal differences, to understand 
exactly what those who differed from each other believed, and so 
to remove prejudice and misunderstanding and thus prepare the 
ground for the seed of a unity that only God could bring to 
fruition. 

The two movements, between the two world wars, organised 
themselves into great world conferences, and, after the second war, 
these were combined into a permanent organisation known as the 
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World Council of Churclies, which met at Amsterdam in 1948. 
The latest meeting of this body was in 1954 at Evanston in the 
U.S.A. To Evanston went delegates from one hundred and sixty- 
three separate organised religious bodies or Churches. These 
came from forty-eight different countries, in all parts of the world. 
They represented for the most part the Churches which sprang 
from the Reformation schisms, though there were among them 
also members of the Orthodox Churches, and other ancient 
Churches of the East. The movement that brought them together 
represents an extraordinary phenomenon, a spontaneous out- 
burst of intense desire for Christian unity, taking shape in a 
corporate movement comprising almost the whole of that part 
of Christendom lying outside the visible unity of the Catholic 
Church. 

As a result of this movement the twentieth century has in fact 
seen the accomplishment of an unparalleled achievement of 
corporate and organic union among Protestants. Between 1910 
and 1954 no less than thirty-four different mergers or reunions, 
resulting in fully organic unity between hitherto separated 
Churches, have taken place. The number of Churches in each 
merger varies from two to eleven, and they are located in every 
part of the world. Among the best known, to those in Eng- 
land, are the union of the Scottish Presbyterian Churches, and the 
famous and controversial Church of South India scheme. We 
cannot dismiss these events as insignificant when we remember 
that the basis of all these mergers, in spite of their doctrinal 
deficiencies, is recognition and acceptance of the central Christian 
affirmation that Jesus Christ is God and Saviour, the only hope of 
the world. 

What then is the significance for Catholics, of the Ecumenical 
Movement? Can we contribute anything to make it effective in 
drawing our separated brethren into the existing unity of the one, 
true Church? To answer that question we must examine con- 
siderations of a theological nature which underlie the problem of 
Catholic unity in relation to Christians who are dissident from it. 
We must then go on to consider what guidance the authority of 
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the Church has given us in this matter. The first consideration is 
this: the Ecumenical Movement has developed what may be 
called a new technique of approach to the things that divide 
Christians from each other. It is a technique of understanding 
and sympathy, of avoiding controversy of the win-a-victory kind. 
Its emphasis is upon the search for truth above all things, in what- 
ever those who are separated from us hold; the sincere attempt 
without the slightest compromise on what we hold essential, to 
understand what they believe and why they believe it; to see from 
their point of view. All that is best in this technique is well 
summed up in the words of a well-known Anglican writer and 
theologian: 

The separations between Christians have in our day assumed fearful 
proportions; we are split by schisms into various denominations, and 
within, the denominations there are groups and parties at variance 
with one another. Yet God has made us one; and the unity which 
he has made lies deeper than the divisions we have made. 

Therefore all controversy between Christians needs to start from 
the unity which God has made. The right way of controversy 
between Christians starts from the realisation that our opponent in 
the controversy is our brother. I must treat my opponent as my 
brother in Christ. I must try to understand what are the things which 
the Lord has taught him and his friends, what is the way by which 
he has led them. His ways of worship, his ways of thinking, are 
different from those which I have learnt. I must try to get him to 
tell me. I must not do all the talking. I must try to learn what is 
the background to his strange views, and the questions to which he 
thinks that those views are the answer. Perhaps, if I am patient, he 
will give me the opportunity to express my views, in answer to his 
questions. 

The wrong way of controversy is unhappily all too familiar. I 
set out to demonstrate that I am right and he is wrong. In doing so, 
I state what I take to behis position; and this in itself is a most irritating 
thing to do, for I know how I feel when others do it to me. I prove 
that he is wrong; but if I seem to have won the argument, I have 
really lost it, for I have sent him away determined to think up all 
the counter-arguments which he failed to express adequately when 
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he was arguing "with me. In the discussion I have stood before him 
not as a hrother in Christ, but as a rival and as an opponent; I have 
not come within range of his real convictions, the things which to 
his mind are self-evidently true. When he says at the end, 'Here you 
and I differ', those words mark the fact that I have done no good, 
but only harm. 

This wrong method of controversy breathes the very spirit which 
divides us into parties, sects, and denominations. It embodies in 
itself the very essence of sectarianism, when we (whoever *we* are) 
think that we, of our group or party, possess the whole truth, have 
answers to all questions, and say of ourselves, *we at least have nothing 
to learn' or 'see how right we were*. 

Yet there is a ground of Unity deeper than all our differences. 
It consists in the fact that Christ died on the cross for the salvation of 
all mankind. The ground of Unity is the Son of God. And because 
the truth of God is greater than my understanding of it, I must not 
speak as if I or my people were capable of grasping and expressing 
the whole truth, and I must endeavour to save my opponent from 
taking up a similar false position. The wrong way of controversy 
has the evil effect of making it impossible for those who ought to be 
learning from one another to do so. The right way of controversy 
does make it possible for the differences of view to be analysed, for 
misunderstandings on both sides to be cleared up, and for both sides 
to learn from one another. The aim of it is to seek that unity in 
which those who confess God's holy name come to agree in the 
truth of his holy Word, and live in unity and godly love. 1 

That quotation vividly portrays the technique of approach 
which manifests the ecumenical spirit, and we Catholics can make 
every word of it our own. We are often credited with the claim 
that we possess the whole truth, and we should be very careful 
to make clear to non-Catholics the only sense in which we do so. 
As individuals and groups we do not, and cannot, possess the 
whole truth. Only Christ, in his Church as a whole, does that. 
The members of his church, as individuals or as groups, carry his 
truth in earthen vessels, and must never be guilty of saying or 
implying, 'We at least have nothing to learn/ And we must 

1 Gabriel Hebert, S.S.M., Fundamentalism and the Church of God (S.C.M. Press, 1957), 
pp. 14-15- 
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never forget how much of the truth any one of our separated 
brethren may possess and be living, in the corporate life of his own 
religious allegiance. On that truth, wherever it is found, we must 
begin by building, in our approaches to our separated brethren. 

Its foundation is the grace and faith they can and do possess. 
When schism has cut off a portion of the true Church from visible 
and structural unity, and made that portion a schismatic body 
separated from the true Church, the individuals so separated are 
not ipso facto cut off firom the grace of Christ in his Mystical Body 
the Church. Though visibly and corporately in schism from it, 
they may still be united with its inner life in virtue of their good 
faith, and provided no grievous sin has deprived them of it. This 
is so primarily on account of their baptism, if it has been validly 
conferred. This sacrament unites them by sanctifying grace, by 
faith, hope and charity and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, with the 
inner life of the Church. 1 In the case of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, which though in schism has retained intact an authentic 
and valid hierarchy and sacraments, the membership of its 
adherents, though it cuts them off from the communion and 
authority of the true Church, yet retains them in the full range of 
sacramental grace. 2 

The precise purpose of the validity of sacraments is that, in their 
proper performance, we have sure guarantees of the gifts of 
grace God gives us, but we have no right to dogmatise about 
what God does apart from his own guarantees, on behalf of those 
who, through no fault of their own, have lost them or do not use 
them. "What Christ our Lord, by the power of the Holy Spirit, is 
doing among our separated brethren; how far and in what way 
Christian ordinances and ministries, used in good faith and genuine 
obedience to Christ may be, by God's special disposition, 
occasions of grace, though invalid by the standards Christ has set 

1 In the same way membership of a schismatic body is often instrumental in the recep- 
tion of the sacrament of matrimony, since it can be received apart from a validly ordained 
ministry. 

2 An exception to this statement might be the possible absence among the Orthodox 
of the jurisdiction necessary for the valid administration of the sacrament of penance. 
Upon this question, however, there does not appear to be unanimity among the theologians. 
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for his Church; these are questions the answers to which we do 
not know. God is not tied to the ordinances he has commanded 
for our good, though we are bound to obey them. That is the 
essence and purpose of validity. We can only guess what he does 
in men's souls outside the sphere of his own ordinances; and our 
guesses will be based on the fruits of the Spirit we see accompany- 
ing these usages. As we hold that Christian bodies separated from 
Catholic unity can preserve sacraments, and therefore sacramental 
grace, and that grace can also be mediated to their members by 
God apart from his sacraments, so we believe that they can 
preserve truth; not the whole truth of God's revelation, that is 
preserved in its completeness only within the visible communion 
of the divine society, the Church. But often large portions of 
truth; the word of God in Scripture, the creeds and even parts of 
the ancient Catholic tradition by which, within the Church, the 
Scriptures are interpreted. 

Admittedly for them, however, this interpretation of God's 
"Word written is partial, imperfect and sometimes erroneous. 
They are cut off from the visible structure and organic society 
of the Church and cannot share its guarantee of the fullness of life 
and truth to be found only within its unity. But we may not 
deny them the grace of God, nor the possession of some at least 
of his truth, often of a great deal. We must acknowledge that our 
sins and failings in the past have been, in part at least, responsible 
for the divisions of Christendom, and that today those sins and fail- 
ings still contribute to the maintenance of its divided state. Yet 
loyalty to the truth, as it is in Christ, compels us to be adamant in 
insisting that if and when by God's grace the unity of all Christians 
comes about, it can only be by the drawing of all who are now in 
separation into the already existing, divinely constituted unity of 
the Catholic and Roman Church. 

The drawing power which will effect this is the drawing power 
of truth. And the exercise of this power must be based upon 
sincere effort on our part to give the fullest value possible to every 
element of truth already possessed by our separated brethren, and 
by consistently doing this to lead them to a realisation of what has 
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been hitherto lacking to them. Yet how often we do the opposite. 
Only the other day I read, in a Catholic periodical of high stand- 
ing and no small achievement, the unqualified statement that the 
religion of the Church of England is a 'man-made* religion. 
Without several qualifications that statement is three-quarters 
false. The faith of an Anglican can be and often is a divinely given 
gift, conveyed by the divinely ordained sacrament of Baptism. 
He believes in the authority of Scripture, divinely inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. Of course as an institution the Church of England is 
man-created; of course as an interpreter of God's Word to men 
its authority is human and fallible, and of course in consequence 
the faith of Anglicans is, as we hold, deficient in content. But on the 
other hand it can be and often is deep and strong in its intensity; 
the lives of many Anglicans are lives of great goodness and even 
holiness derived from union with Christ by grace. This holds 
good also of members of other Churches. The fullness of truth 
we so much desire for them will not be brought home to them by 
a one-sided propaganda which belittles or obscures these truths. 

What guidance does the authority of the Church give us as to 
our attitude to the Ecumenical Movement and to what extent 
can Catholics participate in it or make its methods their own? 
From the first the Catholic Church has refused to take any 
official part in ecumenical organisation. The Protestant bodies 
that do so all hold that the Church is a divided entity and that its 
visible unity Hes in the future. To sit with them in Ecumenical 
Conferences, as one among many, each claiming to be a part of 
Christ's Church, would be, on the Church's part, an equivalent 
admission of their claim, whatever verbal protestation to the 
contrary it might make. At the least the risk of this would be very 
great. The Eastern Orthodox Church, which itself claims to be 
the only and true Church of Christ, has accepted representation in 
the World Council of Churches, but only at no little risk of the 
gradual compromising of its claim, and at the cost of having 
constantly to dissociate itself from official ecumenical, language, 
which takes a divisible Church for granted. 

With regard to the nature of the Ecumenical Movement itself, 
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there are elements in it tliat are radically hostile to the inclusion 
of the Catholic Church at all in the unity they envisage. They 
would like to turn the World Council and its organisation into a 
kind of Protestant Vatican. There are also wide elements in the 
movement which, without going to such lengths, hold unity in 
faith, except on what they look upon as fundamental, to be of 
quite secondary importance, and questions of polity and organisa- 
tion as irrelevant. It is natural that they are unable to see any place 
for Rome in a future united Church. But there is also a con- 
siderable and increasing element in the Ecumenical Movement, 
especially in the Faith and Order section of it, which recognises 
that the only unity which is in accordance with Christ's will is 
unity which has belief as its basis. This element tends to insist that 
it is impossible to leave the Church of Rome out of account in 
any fruitful work for the unity of Christians. 

Much has already been done under the influence of this latter 
group in promoting, by the ecumenical technique, an exploration 
into the nature of the biblical revelation, as interpreted by historic 
Christendom. This involves the study of Patristics, Liturgy and 
Christian origins in the light of the tradition of the primitive 
Church of historic Christendom in East and West. These studies 
are beginning to familiarise world Protestantism with the ideas 
and presuppositions of a theology distinctively Catholic in type. 
Resulting from them are what may be called catholicising move- 
ments, comparable to the Anglo-Catholic movement within 
Anglicanism; these are growing up, both in the evangelical 
Churches on the Continent, Lutheran and Calvinist, and within 
English-speaking Presbyterianism and the Free Churches in 
England and America. It is movements of this kind, in the direc- 
tion of a Catholic sacramentalism and way of life within World 
Protestantism, that have enlisted increasing interest, during the 
past twenty years, on the part of the authorities in Rome, and 
have led to the establishment of officially approved societies such 
as the Unitas Association for the special study of things ecumenical, 
having its headquarters in Rome and its quarterly review Unitas 
published in three languages. 
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A landmark in the growth of this interest on the part of the 
Holy See was the issue in December 1949, by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, of an Instruction to all Local 
Ordinaries on the Ecumenical Movement. This document 1 shows 
the Holy See as firmly opposed to official participation in ecumeni- 
cal organisation, yet favouring the adoption by Catholics of the 
ecumenical technique of approach to non-Catholics. It calls this, 
'reunion* work (the word reunion being in inverted commas), 
and implicitly distinguishes it from normal convert-making by 
the cautions and precautions with which the Bishops are urged to 
safeguard it. Yet the Instruction emphatically affirms that this 
'reunion* work is a particular charge and duty of the Church and 
that all Bishops should make it a special object of their care and 
attention, giving it prudent encouragement and direction. Pro- 
vision is made for the setting up of an ecumenical centre in each 
diocese and the appointment of priests expert in things ecumenical 
to organise it. Suitable teaching for the faithful is called for in 
pastoral letters about these questions and the steps being taken in 
regard to them, together with the Church's safeguarding pre- 
cautions and the reasons underlying them. The Instruction ends 
by reiterating that this 'excellent work of reunion* should daily 
assume a more significant place within the Church's pastoral care, 
and every Catholic should pray earnestly for its progress. 

It is evident from this that by 'reunion' work the Holy See 
envisages something new, a technique of approach to non- 
Catholics on a wide scale, not yet, however, in extensive use. 
The Catholic Church by its very nature and claim must have con- 
version as the ultimate objective of its whole apostolate. The 
technique of 'reunion' work differs however from the immediate 
work of convert-making, and the difference lies in the method of 
approach. The immediate work of convert-making is direct and 
personal. It seeks to bring about the conversion of the individual 
in whom the ground is in part already prepared. The technique 

1 Latin text, Acta Apostolic Sedis; Vol. XLII, No. XVL. English translation Tablet, 
4 March, 1950. Also in Documents on Christian Unity, Fourth Series (Oxford University 
Press, 1958). 
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of 'reunion' work is indirect in its approach; it seeks to prepare 
the ground for conversion by cultivating it within the corporate 
organisation of the non-Catholic Churches themselves; to pro- 
duce in them a different attitude of mind towards the Catholic 
Church. This new attitude will be the groundwork out of which 
the fullness of truth will emerge in God's good time. Convert- 
making therefore and 'reunion' work are complementary. In 
'reunion' work one's eyes are not immediately fixed on convert- 
making; only at long range. The immediate objective is the 
creation of this new attitude of mind in non-Catholics by a 
change of attitude in the minds of Catholics themselves. The 
removal of misconceptions on both sides, not only about doctrine, 
but about the cultural dress, the ethos and atmosphere, the idiom 
of thought which surrounds the living of truth in everyday life, 
and its expression and formulation both in language and action. 
And the means by which this is to be done is to seek the truth, 
first of all, in the other man's mind, to appreciate it and build upon 
it. This gradual creation of a new attitude of mind is a most 
necessary preparation of soil, in which the seed of faith can grow. 
The lack of such preparation seems to be the main reason why this 
seed, of faith in the true Church, so often fails to fructify in the 
religious world around us, and why so many non-Catholics of 
undoubted good will altogether fail to receive it. 

The Holy See has given us a lead under the authority of our 
diocesan Bishops. There are wide opportunities for this aposto- 
late which could be taken at two distinct levels simultaneously. 
First, at the strictly theological level, by small meetings of trained 
Catholic and non-Catholic theologians, three or four on each 
side in round-table conferences. They would be concerned to go 
down to the theological and historical roots of our differences. 
For this, special training is needed, the production in our seminaries 
and the theological schools of the Religious Orders, of theologians 
who have learned the language and thought-forms of their 
opposite numbers, and can translate our Catholic scholastic idiom 
into words and ideas that go home to the minds and hearts of the 
non-Catholic biblical theologians. The second level at which this 
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ecumenical problem could be tackled is at the university student 
level; and this needs training too. It could be done on the working 
lines of the Catholic Evidence Guild, where theologically com- 
petent instructors give courses to students who can thus qualify 
as speakers. The instruction, would be in a theology, at a level 
less deep than that of the theological schools, which is integrated 
into the ideas and thought-forms familiar to non-Catholic 
Christians of different allegiances. In this way Catholics and non- 
Catholics might learn to exchange ideas and in the process to 
prepare the ground for the growth of understanding and unity in 
faith. This, together with constant and urgent prayer for the 
unity of all Christians in the one true Church, is work in which we 
can all share, priests and laity alike. 

And this brings us to the way in which a desire to pray con- 
stantly for the unity of all Christians, stimulated by increasing 
knowledge of the urgency of the problem, can be implemented. 
Prayer is the most powerful human force that can change men's 
minds and reorientate their lives, it is moreover the key that can 
unlock the door for the entrance of God's grace. Prayer therefore 
is a more urgent necessity for the cause of Christian unity than 
any other work, and it is a vital contribution we can all make to 
that cause. Year by year the month of January brings round the 
Octave of Prayer for Christian unity in a disunited world, and its 
reminder to every Christian of the urgent need of prayer for this 
intention. Yet it is still only here and there, though in a slowly 
increasing number of churches, that this octave is kept with public 
prayers and special Masses. For many of the faithful the week 
passes without their hearing it so much as mentioned from pulpit 
or altar. In some parishes small groups of the faithful do gather 
round the altar during this week to offer Mass for Christian unity; 
in one or two centres, such as Westminster Cathedral, the church 
will be almost crowded. But the eight days are soon over and 
even by these, as likely as not, Christian unity is almost forgotten 
and neglected for another year. 

Only a tiny portion, I suppose, of the total Catholic population 
keeps up throughout the year a constant round of prayers said 
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and Masses offered for what is the most vital and urgent intention 
we could possibly be asked to pray for. For the divisions and 
hostilities of Christians are a disaster and a scandal. They are a 
scandal because Christ is not and cannot be divided, but his 
followers are. He who is the very centre and source of unity is 
acknowledged, worshipped and loved as God and Saviour by 
men and women who will not and cannot be in fellowship with 
each other because they differ fundamentally about their belief in 
him. It is a disaster because in fact Christ our Lord is the sole 
hope of a distracted world. Apart from his rule of right and his 
law of truth the nations of the world will be at each other's 
throats, men will not work together for the common good, the 
strong will exploit the weak and the selfish the unprotected. Yet 
the gospel of salvation and peace that he came to bring is pro- 
claimed to the world meanwhile from a hundred rival pulpits. 
For all but those who are of the household of the Faith, the voice 
of true authority speaking Christ's Word is lost in a chorus of dis- 
cordant voices each claiming to teach the way of salvation in his 
name. 

It is not surprising that the unbeliever scoffs and points his 
argument: how can this be the truth when those who claim to 
profess it are at sixes and sevens as to what it really is? The heathen 
too can hardly be blamed for saying to the Christian missionary 
and preacher: go away, and first agree among yourselves about 
this word of salvation; only then will we listen to you. Mean- 
while the world is perishing, for Christ has said: 'without me you 
can do nothing* (John 15: 5). There can be no doubt about the 
urgency of the need for the unity of all Christians in the true 
Church, for the removal of the scandal that the authoritative voice 
of that Church cannot be clearly heard and recognised by all the 
world because of the quarrels of Christians themselves. 

Yet strangely enough Catholics seem to be much less concerned 
about this urgency for Christian unity than their separated 
brethren. It is perhaps because we are supremely conscious that 
we possess the unity that those others are gropingly searching for. 
Our unconscious attitude seems to be: 'God be praised, we have it. 
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Those who have it not must seek it where it is alone to be found/ 
If that is so, and if we do unconsciously think in those terms, it is 
surely because we are forgetful of one very important element in 
the search for unity, in which our separated brethren are engaged. 
We are failing to realise that it is we ourselves who are the guiding 
light by which, and in a sense by which alone, our separated 
brethren can find true unity. The Church's unity shines out, as it 
were, through us who are members of Christ's Body. Christ 
himself, in his Mystical Body, can be clearly seen by them only in 
the light that shines through us. 

It is true of course that unity of faith and government are 
guaranteed to the Church by Christ's promise. The faith will 
remain one and indivisible to the end of time, it will suffer no 
corruption or diminution. The Church's hierarchy, the suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, whom the Holy Ghost has set to rule the 
Church of God, will continually proclaim and safeguard this 
faith. St Peter's successor, the keystone of the arch of their 
authority, will never be removed. The notes of unity, holiness, 
catholicity and apostolicity will always be present in the Church, 
shining clearly enough to those who look for them. The gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 1 All this is profoundly true; it is 
God's gift to us that we must present to the world. But how much 
more clearly perceptible the offered gift might be to those out- 
side! How much more brightly the guiding light to Christ in his 
Church might shine through us his members ! Our prayer for 
unity must be for an increase in our shining, as Christ prayed for 
it for his Apostles and us on the eve of his passion; for we shine 
more brightly the more closely we are united with him. And not 
for them only do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall 
believe in me: that they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I in 
thee: that they also may be one in us; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou hast given me, I have 
given to them: that they may be one, as we also are one. I in them, and 
thou in me; that they may be made perfect in one; and the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou also hast 

1 Matt. 16: 18. 
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loved me. Father, I will that where I am, they also whom thou hast 
given me may be with me: that they may see my glory which thou hast 
given me, because thou hast loved me before the creation of the world* 
Have you ever noticed how the Church itself prays in the 
liturgy for this note of unity? Take for instance the prayer the 
priest says every day at Mass just before Communion: 

Lord Jesus Christ, who hast said to thy Apostles peace I leave with 
you, my peace I give unto you, look not upon my sins but upon the 
faith of thy Church, and grant to her that peace and unity which is 
according to thy will. 

Or again the prayer in the votive Mass Against Schism (For 
the Union of the Church is its title in the Dominican missal): 

O God, who dost guide the wandering, gather the scattered and 
protect the flock: we ask thee mercifully to pour out upon the 
Christian people the grace of thy unity; that renouncing disunity and 
joining themselves with the true shepherd of the Church they may 
have power to serve thee as they ought. 

At first sight we are almost shocked by the form of these 
prayers. The Church's unity we are taught is constant and un- 
breakable, it can never be lost; the Church itself is undivided and 
indivisible. But in these prayers unity is spoken of very much as 
something the loss of which we fear and the strengthening of 
which we beg. If the Church's unity is guaranteed by divine 
promise and immutable, how can we pray for it to be granted, or 
why should we fear its loss and ask for it to be strengthened? The 
theological answer to this question is that the Church has an 
essential and an accidental perfection. Its essential perfection gives 
it all those endowments which go to the making of its indefectible 
nature. This nature can never fail; it is this nature against which 
the gates of hell can never prevail. Yet though complete and 
indestructible in itself, since it is indwelt by Christ as his Mystical 
Body, possessing his life and truth in perfection, it is nevertheless 
not yet complete in its effects. The Church therefore contains 
the fullness of the truth revealed by Christ, but not every member 

1 John 17: 20-24. 
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of the Church has absorbed that truth to the full and made it his 
own by grace. The Church is governed by Christ through its 
established hierarchy, but not every bishop exercises authority 
with perfect justice and understanding, nor is the obedience of 
those who accept authority always without blemish. The more 
closely each member is united with Christ in his Church the more 
brightly does the light of Christ shine in him and upon the world. 

It is this light of Christ shining out upon the world through his 
members, and especially that light which is the light of unity in 
charity, that attracts the outsider to the Church. This was a mark 
that distinguished it in the days of persecution when the pagans 
said of its members: 'See how these Christians love one another/ 
The mark is still there, it can always be found if it is looked for. 
But we must sorrowfully admit that it does not always stand out 
as it should, so that it strikes the eye of the beholder whether he is 
looking for it or not. It does not stand out within the boundaries 
of the Christian community in parish or district, it does not stand 
out in our relationships with our separated brethren, who love 
our Lord as we do, and follow him in their own way. To the 
outsider who knows not Christ it is obscured by the fact that we 
Christians are always fighting among ourselves, about points that 
to his non-comprehending mind are trivial and unworthy. And 
yet it is this one mark alone, the mark of unity in charity, that 
can remake the fullness of unity among Christians and so bring 
to its accidental perfection the already existing unity of the Church. 

If then we really desire, as we must desire, the achievement of 
unity, it is not enough to offer prayers for it during a specific 
period of eight days, once a year; that is only a beginning. Nor 
is it enough to carry on the saying of those prayers every day 
throughout the year unless our praying is causing the light of 
Christ's love to shine out from us as a guiding light, attracting 
those around us to enter the visible structure of God's house on 
earth, the Mystical Body of Christ. Yet if we do set ourselves to 
pray in this way, our prayer for unity will be continuous and 
effective, because we shall be praying in and through Christ our 
Lord; spreading abroad the power of his love. 
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Our prayer for unity, then, if it is to be of this kind, must tegin 
in the Mass, for the Mass is the prayer of obedience, and without 
obedience there can be no love. Consider then what it is that we do 
when we offer Mass with the priest. There are three essential 
parts of every Mass; the offertory, the consecration and the com- 
munion. These three necessary acts combine to make a Mass, 
because each Mass is a re-presentation through sacramental signs 
of the one, perfect, all-availing sacrifice, by which we were 
redeemed. Our redemption was effected once for all, within the 
space of a few hours, upon the cross of Calvary. There Christ 
our Lord, God made man, by an act of perfect human obedience 
offered his life to his Father for the sins of the whole world. He 
humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the 
Cross* The infinite power of this single act of divine-human 
obedience has been taken up into the heavenly places by the 
ascended Christ, who pleads it perpetually before his Father. 
From there, the heavenly altar of the Canon of the Mass and St 
John's vision in the Apocalypse, it is made continuously available 
to the whole human race in the life of Christ's Mystical Body the 
Church, the centre and source of which is in the Mass. 

Whenever Mass is offered the priest at the offertory takes a little 
wine in the chalice and a piece of bread. He puts them on the 
altar in our name and offers them to God. That is our offering, 
material food and drink, necessary for the support of physical life; 
they represent our lives and everything in them, ourselves body 
and soul, our needs spiritual and temporal, our human relation- 
ships, everything in short that life contains. At each Mass we are 
offering all that to God in and through Christ our brother. At 
the consecration, God, by the power of the Holy Spirit, trans- 
forms our offering, our gift of ourselves; it ceases to be bread and 
wine, earthly things, without ceasing to be signs, and in their inner 
essence, which lies outside our direct perception, they become the 
Body and Blood of Christ. In the sign language of the double 
consecration they are shown forth as the Body broken and the 
Blood shed. At each Mass, therefore, the one sacrifice of Calvary 

1 Phil. 2: 8. 
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is pleaded in the heavenly places and made available to our souls 
in the corporate life of the Church, Christ's Mystical Body. God 
returns us our gift of ourselves, made to him at the offertory, 
transformed into Christ himself. In Holy Communion he comes 
to us, to communicate his sacrificial obedience to us by dwelling 
in us, and we in him; he unites his mind and will with ours so that, 
in a true sense, we can become alter Christus. Thus in and through 
Christ, we are prepared for that union with God in the beatific 
vision for which we were created. 

We can come away from the Mass then with the light of 
Christ's love shining in us, because we have within us the power 
of his sacrificial obedience, for obedience is love: If you love me 
keep my commandments. 1 And this love, which is obedience, is a 
powerful force, a positive thing. Not a sentiment that we feel, 
but an active doing of God's will. True love is not based on feel- 
ing or emotion. Deep emotion may and often does accompany 
it and add intensity to it. But the moving power of true love is 
the will, and its essence is willing the good of those we love in 
accordance with God's will. It is self-giving, not self-getting. A 
love not directed by will but by emotional feeling is on the way 
to becoming dangerous sentimentalism because it is possessive 
and exclusive. But love governed by the will is all embracing, it 
is the love with which we are able to love our enemies, or those 
who do not attract us, as well as our friends and those for whom 
we have a deep affection. And this is the love of Christ our Lord 
in us, the love by which we love God in our neighbour and our 
neighbour in God. It is a positive dynamic thing that causes us to 
seek out our neighbours' good and implement it; it prevents us 
from ignoring and avoiding the neighbour who does not attract 
us. It is this real charity which will make the light of Christ shine 
in us, through which men will be attracted to him and to the 
Church which is his Body. 

And who is our neighbour? Christ answered that question 
long ago when the lawyer put it to Mm: Master, what must I do 
to possess eternal life? he had asked. Our Lord in reply made him 

l john 14: 15. 
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quote the ancient law in Deuteronomy: Thou shah love the Lord 
thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with all thy 
strength and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as thyself. The 
lawyer, willing to justify himself, had then asked: And who is my 
neighbour? 1 Our Lord's answer was given in the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. The point of that parable was that our Lord 
took as an illustration the most remote and unlikely possible kind 
of neighbour. A chance meeting with someone in distress and 
needing aid. A natural enemy, moreover, for to the Jew the 
Samaritan was a schismatic and a heretic, and this gives the 
parable a particular application to the problem of Christian unity. 
By inference, then, everyone who comes into contact with us in 
our daily life is our neighbour, whether the contact is chance or 
casual, or whether it is more permanent. And everyone who is 
thus our neighbour we must love with a positive and active love, 
willing them good, and carrying out our will in accordance with 
Christ's will. 

In regard to our separated brethren the most practical and 
genuine expression of our charity will be the desire to understand, 
to see their point of view and what their beliefs mean to them. 
To seek to recognise the truth in what they hold, even when at 
first sight it may appear in some respects to contradict the things 
we ourselves hold most dear. To be patient and listen, not attempt- 
ing ourselves to do all the talking, and by listening patiently to 
learn to detect where the spirit of truth is speaking in them. 
Above all we must never jeer or scoff at or treat with contempt 
the beliefs of others, even when they appear most strange and 
different from our own. The greatest charity we can offer to any 
man or woman is a profound respect for their consciences. For 
the sincere conscience is God's gift to all of us, by which we are 
enabled to do his will. 

In the Mass we are brought face to face with the transcendent 
mystery of God's inner life, the blessed Trinity, the ineffable 
reciprocal relationship of the Three Persons in the unchanging 
simplicity of their single nature. Here, too, we are confronted with 

1 Luke 10: 25-30. 
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the intimate mystery of God's dealings with redeemed humanity, 
through the saving sacrifice of Calvary, there present under the 
sacramental signs. For it is through that sacrifice, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, that the Blessed Trinity dwells in our souls by 
grace: I in them and thou in me; that they may be made perfect in one. 1 
"Week by week, or day by day, at Mass we must offer ourselves 
a living sacrifice of obedience in Christ: every day we can say with 
the priest, whether we are able to be present at Mass or not, the 
prayer for unity he says at the time of Communion. We must 
come out from Mass to our daily life with the light of Christ 
shining in us, so that we love our neighbour, and in a special way 
our non-Catholic neighbour, in this positive and practical way. 
If we do this we shall be making the Mass itself a continuous and 
effective prayer for the unity of all men in the one, true Church; 
and we shall, please God, be hastening the day when all men of 
goodwill will have found their true home in it. 

1 John 17: 23. 



PREFACE 

THE week of Universal Prayer for Christian Unity held every 
year in January marks a growing interest on the part of the 
whole Christian world in the great ideal which has for its 
aim the gathering of all Christians into the unity of the Church of 
Christ. Catholics, in their own sphere, under the leadership of 
the Popes, have been by no means backward in taking part in this 
world-wide assault of prayer. 

True prayer leads to action. The faithful are not content just 
to pray. They are increasingly anxious to get a more clearly- 
defined idea why they should pray; of the nature of what they 
are praying for. They want to understand the fundamental data 
of this urgent problem of unity, and what attitude of mind and 
course of action should be theirs, if they are to contribute as much 
as in them lies to the progress of its solution. To satisfy so natural 
a wish and to foster its growth our Study Centre Istina, which is 
devoted entirely to this work, has for some years past issued a 
monthly bulletin of information with the title Vers V Unite 
Chretienne. Our aim in this bulletin has been not only to supply 
information about the relations between different religious con- 
fessions, and in particular about the "World Council of Churches 
through its manifold organisations, but also to bring to our 
readers a deeper realisation of many different aspects of the mystery 
of unity. "We are becoming more aware, or we should be, of a 
number of questions concerning the doctrine of the Church or 
our moral responsibility in regard to it. With these we have dealt 
month by month in successive essays in the form of spiritual 
meditation or theological analysis, and at the outset with no 
special plan in our minds. 

In response to the pressure of many friends a collection has been 
undertaken of the greater part of these short articles, which 
appeared originally as editorials above the signature Istina in the 
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bulletin Vers V Unite Chretienne. We have been assured, indeed, 
that the cause of unity will benefit by securing for these con- 
siderations a wider public than the readers of a periodical of small 
circulation, the issues of which are already in any case out of print. 

The articles are grouped in a logical order which does not 
entirely correspond with the chronological order in which they 
first appeared. The origin of the volume, as well as the diverse 
character of its contents, must be held to account for a few un- 
avoidable repetitions. The reader no doubt will excuse these all 
the more readily since they are concerned with the most funda- 
mental elements of the Catholic doctrine of the unity which 
Christ has willed for his Church. 

As we have said, the pages which follow are addressed primarily 
to our fellow Catholics. We shall be glad, however, if what we 
have written, in the event of its coming into the hands of any of 
our separated brethren, should succeed in convincing them that 
our longing for unity and our efforts to promote it have no other 
aim than the carrying out of God's will. While we ourselves are 
putting into practice this scrutiny of intellectual and moral 
conscience, to which we are summoning our fellow-Catholics, 
they will perhaps in their charity be willing to bear us company. 
To see Catholics and non-Catholics beginning to grow together 
in love for the common spiritual ideal and the common moral 
attitude to each other, which we have attempted to outline in 
these pages, would be in our eyes the best reward for our efforts 
and a most certain pledge of that unity, in and through Christ, 
which is our constant prayer. 

C.-J. DUMONT, O.P. 
'Is&na 
22 September, 1953 



A PRAYER FOR THE GIFT OF INSIGHT 

LORD, I have just been reading again in your Gospel the 
parables of the Kingdom, and again I have been struck by 
the thought which concludes their teaching. 'Therefore 
every scribe instructed in the Kingdom of heaven is like to a man 
that is a householder, who bringeth forth out of his treasure new 
things and old.* - 1 

I am very much afraid that I have not been a faithful enough 
disciple of the Kingdom to be like this householder. I am bound 
to acknowledge that from the treasure you have put at my disposal 
I have been more ready to bring out what is old than what is new. 
I think I pay so much attention to accepting from former ages 
the teaching they themselves have received, and I strive so faith- 
fully to pass it on to those who come after me, that this anxiety to 
be faith&l has at times driven me to the point of becoming insensi- 
tive to that necessary and permanent nearness which gives to your 
Church its characteristic note of perpetual youth. 

Every day the world is changing, but so slowly does it move on 
that we remain unaware that it is passing into a new phase. It is 
because of this constant change that your Kingdom is faced by new- 
tasks, yet often we are not conscious of their coming. How many 
disastrous crises we should have certainly been spared had we been 
always on the alert. Be praised, Lord, because you have never 
allowed events to come to such a pass that the future of your 
Church has been compromised. You have always raised up move- 
ments in answer to these new needs, at the last moment some- 
times, such is the mysterious purpose of your Providence, but still 
before it was too late. Yet what obstacles had to be conquered by 
those who became in this way pioneers and prophets of the 
renewal of your Mystical Body. Their difficulties did not always 
come from outside. In their own circle they had first to over- 
come a habit of mind which is unconscious of having hardened 
into a routine of cherished ideas mistakenly identified with what 

1 Matt. 13: 52. 
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is eternal and unchangeable, the true deposit of faith you have 
entrusted us with. 

I know well, nevertheless, the value of prudence, for history 
and experience have taught me how easy it is for the urges of a 
restless and unstable spirit, or even the distorted anxieties of an 
unbalanced psychology, to disguise themselves as a legitimate 
desire for necessary reform. And so I ask you to ensure that the 
will to obey may root itself deeply in my heart, the will to be 
guided by those whom you have set in authority over us. 

In the atmosphere of peace and security that this sincere desire 
to be wholly faithful will give me I ask you, Lord, to stir up in me 
the spirit of insight which will enable me to find in the treasury 
of your Kingdom those new things the use of which is so greatly 
needed at this time. 

In making this prayer to you, Lord, I am thinking of the unity 
of all your followers. I am not praying just for myself, but for 
all who are devoting their minds and energies to the search for 
this unity. I know that the essential unity of your Church can 
never be endangered. But all down the centuries the unity of 
your People, the People of God, has been damaged and broken. 
It must be re-made; that aim is clearly set before us, but the ways 
of its attainment are not so easily seen. I ask you to guide us 
along the several paths by which we grope our way forward to 
stretch out a helping hand to those whom the circumstances of 
history have made our separated brethren. Teach us an idiom of 
speech that can make contact, an attitude of mind which will 
engender understanding, a friendly approach which will bring 
us closer. Grant us a light upon past history so clear that it will 
enable us to assess impartially the actual origins of our divergence 
in ways which may perhaps reveal the initial steps, as yet un- 
recognised, to a longed-for reconciliation. Guide us to the very 
heart of the truth, that by penetrating it more fully we may 
present it more perfectly, and so by our presentation be able to 
bring together the things that now divide us. 

Grant us, Lord, the grace of an active and faithful search for 
truth, and the inspiration we need that our insight may be fruitful. 



CHRISTIAN UNITY IN 
THE LITURGICAL CYCLE 



THE TARES AND THE GOOD SEED 

OUR prayer for Christian unity can benefit much by 
drawing its nourishment from passages which the 
Church's liturgy sets before our minds. And certainly 
no words are better adapted for this purpose than those of the 
votive Mass for Unity which every priest, who has this great 
cause at heart, will wish to choose when the rubrics admit of the 
saying of a votive Mass. But as by its very nature and the interior 
dispositions of its members the Church's preoccupation is at the 
very heart of the problem of Christian unity, it is not surprising 
that we should often find elements in the liturgy of the Seasons 
which are directly rekted to that problem. This is particularly 
so, it would seem, in the Mass which will be found in the Missal 
for the fifth Sunday after the Epiphany. 

The Epistle is taken from that of St Paul to the Colossians. It 
gives a complete programme for the apostle of Christian unity: 
'You are God's chosen people, holy and well beloved; the livery 
you wear must be tender compassion, kindness, humility, gentle- 
ness and patience; you must bear with one another's faults, be 
generous to each other where somebody has given grounds for 
complaint; the Lord's generosity to you must be the model of 
yours. And, to crown all this, charity; that is the bond which 
makes us perfect. So may the peace of Christ, the very condition 
of your calling as members of a single body, reign in your hearts/ 1 
The Apostle then commends to his hearers' notice the Word of 
God and the anxiety we should have that nothing of it be lost: 
'May all the wealth of Christ's inspiration have its shrine among 
you; now you will have instruction and advice for one another, 
full of wisdom, now there will be psalms, and hymns, and spiritual 
music, as you sing with gratitude in your hearts to God.' 

Finally, the Apostle calls for the penetration of the whole of 
our being by the Person of Christ, 'Whatever you are about, in 

1 Col. 3 : 12-17 Knox. 
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word and action alike, invoke always the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, offering your thanks to God the Father through him/ 

The Gospel is the parable of the Tares. 1 The phrase 'tares 
among the wheat* has become an English idiom signifying 
dissension, and our thought readily relates it with the tragic dis- 
unity of the Christian world: 'The Kingdom of heaven is likened 
to a man that sowed good seed in his field. But while men were 
asleep, his enemy came and sowed tares among the wheat and 
went his way/ 

This parable reminds us also that in our human condition evil is 
always found mixed with good, and this is so even in regard to 
the membership of the Church, the beginning here on earth of 
the Kingdom of heaven. Evil does not come from God: 'an 
enemy has done this' And if this enemy has been successful in 
his attempt it is because at the time 'men were asleep'. 

In the meanwhile in the same circumstances we must be as 
patient as the Master, concerned above all not to root up the wheat. 
The harvest time will come when the Master will say to the 
reapers: 'Gather up the tares first, and tie them in bundles to be 
burned, and store the wheat in my barn/ 

Let us watch and pray that we may be judged worthy of the 
destiny of the good grain. 

The Collect reminds us that our confidence in all that concerns 
the work of our salvation and very specially our confidence in our 
prayer to God to make safe the unity of his Church, rests entirely 
on our hope of grace from heaven. That is something into which 
our understanding can never penetrate deeply enough: no prayer 
can find an answer if it is based on the power of our own efforts, 
for every good and perfect gift comes down to us from above: 
'We pray you, Lord, to keep your family in your continual love, 
that relying only upon the hope of heavenly grace it may ever 
be made strong by your protection. 

'And this we dare to ask, Father, only through your Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who lives and reigns with you in the unity of the 
Holy Spirit, world without end. Amen/ 

*Matt. 13: 24-30. 



The Season of Advent 



ADVENT, THE EXPECTATION OF UNITY 

/ I \HE movement of the liturgy within its framework brings 

round in due course the season of Advent; a season of 
waiting and expectation in prayer. It is good that in a 
special way we should make our own the spirit which now fills 
the Church. Nothing in fact is better calculated to prepare the 
soul in its quest for unity than the union of our own spiritual life 
with the actual rhythm of the Church's life, a rhythm maintained 
by the periodic re-enactment, before the eyes of our faith, of the 
basic grounds of the Christian mystery, which at its deepest and 
most essential is the mystery of unity. 

The expectation of the coining of the Lord is one of these basic 
grounds. It stands out as a characteristic note of the whole of the 
Old Testament. The liturgy in reminding us of this invites us, 
on our part, to re-live it in close communion with humanity, 
which in the person of patriarchs and prophets has yearned 
through the ages for this salvation, the coining of the Saviour 
promised by God almost at the moment that man's first trans- 
gression took place. 

The Saviour has come. The promised salvation has been ac- 
complished and we have our part in it by faith; baptism has made 
us members of a regenerated humanity, which in Christ finds a 
new ancestry, delivering it from sin and death. 

Yet this new birth, although it truly takes place in us by our 
incorporation with Christ our Saviour, has not yet produced its 
full effect. We possess salvation yet there is in each of us also the 
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tragic capacity to lose it. "We possess salvation, but as yet we 
enjoy it only in part. In this twofold sense we are always in viam 
salutis, on the way to salvation but not yet at our destination. 

The promise is fulfilled, but its complete realisation within 
time cannot be foreseen. The first coming of the Saviour marks 
the setting up of the Messianic era, but this will only find its 
completion in a second coming, at the Parousia, when Christ will 
appear in the sovereignty of his power and the new heavens and 
the new earth will welcome those who have risen with him to 
share his glory. 

It is this relationship of our human condition to the business of 
salvation that the Church wishes to set before us with emphasis 
during the season of preparation for the mystery of Christmas. 
One might say that it strives at this time to develop a renewed, if 
not a clearer and deeper, consciousness of an aspect of its own 
condition. The truth is in fact that the Church is salvation in so 
far as salvation is something already given, yet from another view- 
point salvation itself remains in promise. The Church is essentially 
the via salutis in a twofold sense; the way which is salvation and the 
way by which salvation moves towards the complete manifesta- 
tion of its own fulfilment. 

All the vicissitudes of the Church's history set its human side 
in true perspective, and in particular those that have affected it in 
regard to its unity, and the part which that unity must play in the 
work of the world's salvation. Under this aspect the Church, as 
the object of our concern, and so of our prayers and efforts, must 
necessarily be viewed from the standpoint of eschatology : what 
the Church now is, in a veiled and hidden manner, as far as its 
final purpose is concerned, will be made abundantly clear in the 
Parousia, for then the Mystical Body of our Saviour will be 
manifested in all the perfection of its transcendent unity. Yet this 
object, the Church, viewed eschatologically is not situated 
entirely outside and beyond time because, here below, it remains 
and is essentially a means in the order of salvation. The actual 
unity of its members not merely foreshadows but conditions the 
unity it will manifest in itself at the last day. It is only too evident 
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that divisions among Christians must affect this conditioning. 
"We must pray then with all our powers that the Lord by his 
ceaseless birth in the souls of all his disciples will work out in its 
fullness, in this age which precedes and prepares for his final 
coming, the mystery of the Unity of his Mystical Body. 



3 

THE EXPECTATION OF THE LORD 

DURING this time of preparation for Christmas the 
Church puts upon our lips in the liturgy urgent petitions 
for the coming of the Saviour: 'You heavens send 
dew from above, you skies, pour down upon us the rain we long 
for, him, the Just One; may he, the Saviour, spring from the 
closed womb of the earth/ 1 We know well, however, that the 
Saviour has come, and that the human race is fully redeemed, we 
know well also that though the Church in its prayer invokes the 
second coming of the Lord, when he will appear in all his glory 
to judge the world and give back his Kingdom to his Father, it is 
not of this coming that the Church is thinking when it repeats 
the words of the prophet which we have quoted. What it is on 
the look out for is, as it were, a new birth, the nova per carnem 
Nativitas, the new birth of the only begotten Son in the flesh, of 
which the Christmas Day collect speaks. This sets us each year 
in expectation of our redemption: Deus, qui nos redemptionis 
nostrae annua expectatione laetificas God, who year by year dost 
make us to rejoice in the expectation of our redemption. 2 

What this means is in fact that though the Redemption has 
been wrought once for all for mankind, in its totality, each new 
human being born into earthly life must take steps to make the 
benefits of it his own. The obligation is wholly ours to find again 
that share in the power it brings which was lost to us by sin. This 
is why the yearly keeping of the feast of Christ's Nativity is 
something of greater value in the eyes of the Church than a mere 
remembrance or a symbol. The memory and the symbol are 
charged with the reality they represent and with the fruit they 

1 Isai. 45: 8 Knox. a Collect for the Vigil of the Nativity, 
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bear to each of us, to the extent that we appropriate them by a 
living faith. That reality and that fruit are the very same that 
were given to the world on the first Christmas Day. To the 
different mysteries of our Redemption as they recur within the 
framework of the liturgy we can apply, with due allowance 
made, what the Church says about the memorial of Calvary- 
offered on our altars: quoties hujus hostiae commemoratio celebratur, 
opus nostrae redemptions exercetur. 1 

Moreover, the fruit of our Redemption is not simply some- 
thing that concerns us merely as individuals, it is corporate and 
social. The Kingdom of Heaven is already at work in the world 
in the form of the Church and through its agency, and each new 
coming of our Saviour brings nearer in effect the full realisation 
of that Kingdom. Man has, alas, the sad capacity to hinder the 
effects of God's grace. Instead of fully opening our hearts, by an 
unbounded faith, to a love which will undertake by God's grace 
whatever is asked of us, it happens sometimes that we turn in 
upon ourselves and reject at least a part of the gift of grace God 
offers us. 

And so man's weakness and malice put obstacles in the way of 
the coming of the Kingdom. Among those obstacles the division 
between Christians certainly succeeds in playing a very important 
part. 

During the season of Christmas let us determine to pray that 
this obstacle may be lessened and that it may one day disappear. 
"We may prepare ourselves for this by meditating upon the collect 
for the IV Sunday in Advent in this context: 

Make visible, Lord, your power and Presence; 

In this new birth among us that the Church calls out for in her prayer and 

welcomes with joy, 

and with your great might come to our aid, 

for you took upon yourself the weakness of our human nature to put your 

divine power into our hands 

that by the help of your grace, 

1 Secret of the Mass for IX Sunday after Pentecost. 'As often as the memorial of this 
sacrifice is celebrated the work of our redemption is put into operation.' 
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which alone has power to affect the whole and perfect union of all those 
whom you have redeemed 

the attainment of those things our sins have hindered 
those sins which are the source of all our divisions 
the gentle power of your mercy may speedily effect. 
by the drawing together of all Christians into the unity of your Church. 

Amen. 



The Season of Christmas 



4 

HE CAME UNTO HIS OWN... 

\ PART from the story of the Passion there Is no more 
A\ tragic passage in the whole Gospel than these words of 
JL. JLSt John's Prologue. 'He came unto his own and his own 
received him not.' Tragic because of the destiny of the Jewish 
people; they did not know the long-awaited Messias and because 
they did not they lost, as a nation, the benefit of the promises of 
which none the less they were the proper heirs. Tragic because 
of the destiny of all humanity; Israel was but its first-fruits, and 
still remains its symbol in the expectation and rejection of the 
Saviour. Tragic, too, because of the destiny of the Christian 
people itself, which Israel prefigured more exactly still. Of us it 
is true to say, in some degree at least, that we have not received 
the Christ as we ought to have done. Nearer to our Saviour by 
the grace of baptism than Israel could be by race, we can apply 
to ourselves the evangelist's words in a deeper sense if we think 
of the divine presence among us, and realise that it is a coming 
unceasingly renewed: *He came unto his own'; and then reckon- 
ing up the obstacles that we ourselves heap up to the coming of 
God's Kingdom: 'and his own received him not.' 

We should first of all then meditate on these words in the light 
of our own personal lives. Which of us can testify of himself, 
even if he has never at any time shut the door of his heart to 
Christ by grievous sin, that he has never set restrictions to the 
place that Christ has sought to take there? We are his own and 
we are his in every fibre of our being, quickened by his own life; 
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for we are grafted into him by our baptism, and because of that 
grafting the very sap of the true stock which is himself flows out 
to us who are the branches. Yet how often do we refuse to let the 
sap flow, how negligent is our attention to this spring of spiritual 
life, which like living water wells up in us and tries to break in, 
yet beats against the door of a soul fast closed by self-love and 
attachment to all that is not God. Of ourselves we can say too 
truly: s He came unto his own and his own received him not.' 

But looking beyond our own personal lives we must look too at 
Christ's people, the immense multitude of those who are his 
followers. What have they made of the Lord's work? "We cannot 
avoid the thought of the wounds inflicted upon his Body in the 
course of centuries, not only by his enemies, but by those who 
claim to be his members. Instead of a single family, united by the 
same spirit of faith and the same mutual charity, the confusion of 
babel and conflict and strife at times almost fratricidal. Those of 
us who have at heart the sacred cause of the unity of all Christians 
in the Church of Christ cannot fail, in contemplating these 
divisions, sadly to recall the tragic words of the Apostle: 'He came 
unto his own and his own received him not/ 

Beyond Christ's people yet further lies the whole world, to 
which these words must be applied. It is his own because he 
created it and it has become his own by a new title, for he has 
acquired it by the shedding of his blood. To his own he comes 
unceasingly by the word of his apostles, the preaching of his 
missionaries, the example of his Saints and the solemn exhorta- 
tions of the Pastors he has appointed. But this voice is a voice 
which cries in the wilderness. Deliberately the world turns its 
back on its own salvation, and in these days this blindness takes on 
an apocalyptic aspect, because of the glimpses we can catch of its 
consequences. What responsibility do Christians, and ourselves 
among them, bear for this blindness? The appearance we have 
given to his work by our failings is, at least in part, the cause of the 
feebleness of the testimony that this work bears to him. Our 
divisions are especially a cause of scandal. It is a small matter for 
Christians themselves not to enter the Kingdom, it is of much 
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greater moment that their refusal hinders those others from 
entering it. There is something here to ponder over when we 
think of the new-born Christ. Were we to allow him to be born 
in us as he wishes to be, how should we not devote ourselves 
with our whole hearts and all our powers to the work of giving 
that note of unanimity to our Christian witness, which according 
to our Lord himself is alone capable of conquering the blindness 
of the world: 'That they all may be one, Father, that the "World 
may believe that thou hast sent me/ 



THAT THEY ALL MAY BE ONE, FATHER, THAT 

THE WORLD MAY BELIEVE THAT 

THOU HAST SENT ME 

John 17: 21 

IT is not a liturgical anomaly to bring the feast of Christmas 
and this part of the prayer, which Christ made to his Father 
on the eve of his Passion, into conjunction. It is in fact entirely 
fitting that, at the time of our Lord's Nativity, we should include 
in its perspective the whole of the working out of his mission on 
earth, since it is this very mission which is the purpose of his 
Incarnation. 

Moreover, it is a characteristic of the words we have quoted 
from the High Priestly Prayer that Christ in his application of 
them, through time and space, to the whole of humanity, 
associates us with the success of that mission. He conditions it, 
so to say, by an attitude on our part and that attitude is the attitude 
to unity. 'My miracles', he seems to say, 'have had for witnesses 
only my contemporaries and the men of my own country. My 
Prayer is not confined to them; I pray for those who will believe 
in me because of the testimony of my Apostles. To draw them 
to faith a miracle will be necessary also, the miracle of a charity 
which will hold my disciples in an intimate unity one with 
another. 'That they all may be one, as thou, Father, in me, and I 
in thee; that they also may be one in us, that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.' 

There is a way then, which can be called ecumenical, of wel- 
coming Christ in our remembrance of his First Coming, Its 
chief characteristic is a solicitude for the re-establishment of unity 
between all Christians who, like us, by our side and in company 
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with us, are greeting him at this Christmas season. What better 
preparation could be imagined for the great week of Universal 
Prayer for Unity which takes place from the i8th to the 25th of 
January? 

'He came unto his own and his own received him not/ The 
terrible words from the Prologue of St John's Gospel have im- 
mediate reference to the Jewish people, who did not recognise in 
Christ the ambassador of God foretold by the prophets. But 
indirectly the words have their application also to Christians, of 
whom, from many points of view, the Jews are still representative. 
They apply in the first pkce to those Christians who are so only 
in name, because they are unfaithful to the grace of their baptism. 
But the dissensions which continue to sadden the Church are a 
sign that even those of us who have accepted our Saviour and 
make profession of being his disciples do not accept him to the full 
extent that he wills to be accepted. For Christ is not, and cannot 
be divided. It would not be the case then that his followers 
should be so divided if they all received him in the fullness of 
what he is and in whole-hearted fidelity to his word. 

We have all of us, on different counts and in various degrees, 
something with which to reproach ourselves in this regard. Not 
one of us can in fact deceive himself into thinking that he realises 
in his own person the exhortation of St Paul: 'May all the wealth 
of Christ's inspiration have its shrine among you.' 1 It is never 
what we genuinely hold of this inspiration that divides but what 
we neglect in it, whether it is a question of our understanding, by 
faith, the content of its message, or whether it is a question of 
how the message springs to life in us. Faith, to the extent that we 
truly embrace it, unites us; it is our infidelities that hold us in 
separation. 

It must be our constant care to receive the Word of God in the 
fullness of its mystery. The season of Christmas insistently 
reminds us that that is the enduring obligation of our Christian 
life and that to persevere in faithfulness to it is to work effectively 
for unity. 

1 Col. 3: idKnox. 
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For the attainment of this faithfulness the first condition is a 
humility about which there is no pretence. The Mystery we are 
now celebrating is a bewildering example of this humility. It was 
not enough that the Son of God should take a nature like ours, ' 
that he should be born of a woman. It was also required that this 
should take place in conditions of utter poverty. It is very clear 
that there is a double lesson here for us. It relates in the first place 
to the worth of poverty and shows us that the true values are not 
those conferred or made available by the wealth of this world. 
But it emphasises also that God's Wisdom is not measured by our 
standards. If we did not know from Scripture the circumstances 
of the birth of the Son of God, would there be a single theologian 
to conceive an argument of suitability for his birth in a stable? And 
what of his death upon the Cross? 

If greater attention had been paid to this lesson of humility 
through the centuries, if we had more often bethought ourselves 
that our human reason is not the measuring-rod of God's 
purposes, how many disputes about doctrine would have been 
avoided? Regard for true humility, for humility of spirit in face 
of the depths of the mystery of God's being and acts is the most 
important step to be taken along the road which must be travelled 
in the search for Christian unity. 

To travel that road it is moreover necessary that we should have 
an intense desire to do so. The general attitude of the Christian 
world in this matter is not strikingly enthusiastic. Possibly 
Christian unity is more talked about today than it has ever been 
before; that is due inpart to the fact that the great assemblies which 
have this aim in view are much in the news. But the assemblies 
themselves and the movement that promotes them and results 
from them are still, it must be realised, the work of only a tiny 
minority of active people. In the common life of each of the con- 
fessions upon which these assemblies depend there are many who 
must be persuaded to follow the example of the active, and even 
then opposition will by no means be lacking. In Catholic circles 
the situation is not any more favourable, and few have yet begun 
to be seriously aware of the extent and importance of the problems 
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the question raises, and the pressing need of tackling them. In 
these conditions we continue to be amazed that the world steadily 
becomes further de-christianised, that Christian witness has no 
effect upon the masses. The reason is that this witness lacks the 
unanimity which could give it power and efficacy. Only the 
restoration of Christian unity can make this unanimity a reality. 
Let us then make the season of Christmas a time of more 
fervent prayer for unity, a time of self-examination in which we 
ask ourselves whether we are truly workers for unity, of the 
number, that is, of those who labour to accept Christ in the full- 
ness of what he is, working with him as far as in them lies for the 
rebuilding of unity. For apart from that unity it is not possible 
for Christians to bear before the world a witness which can carry 
out to the full the divine mission of the Saviour whose birthday 
we celebrate. 



THE ANCIENT BONDAGE 

* \ LMIGHTY God, grant us, who pray you for it, that this 
/-A new birth of your only Son in the flesh may deliver us 
JL JLwhom the ancient bondage holds captive under the yoke 
of sin/ 

At this Christinas season we will examine the meaning of this 
prayer of the Feast. We shall not ask ourselves in what sense the 
'new birth in the flesh', of which the Church speaks here, is to be 
understood, but rather why and how, wholly redeemed as we 
are, we still need to be delivered from the ancient bondage which 
holds us captive under the yoke of sin? 

A meditation on this prayer carries us back in thought to an 
aspect of the mystery of our salvation which we have very often 
emphasised but to which we should constantly return; the wealth 
of teaching we can draw from it is so great and the consequences 
that flow from it of such moment. We mean the peculiar char- 
acter of our present state as beings created and redeemed, for 
whom salvation in one sense, in the person of our Saviour, is 
wholly accomplished, and in another, as regards our own persons, 
is not yet fully so. 

Of course no weak effort of ours can add in any way to what 
has been done for us with full perfection in and by the person of 
our Saviour. It remains true, however, that the appropriation of 
the fruits of salvation which Christ, by the Holy Spirit, grants 
to each one of us is the purpose of a deeply mysterious drama 
which is being enacted above all the darkness that envelops our 
life here within the time sequence. The use we make of our 
liberty is intimately at one, in the work of salvation, with the not 
less free and gracious initiative of God. Not indeed, we must 
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emphasise, as a complementary cause of the outpouring of grace 
but as the very condition of its bestowal. 

The faith which justifies us in baptism is God's free gift, but it 
cannot be called ours until we make free profession of it in the 
inner depths of the soul. Drawn away by grace from the dominion 
of sin and death it is unhappily possible for us, through our own 
fault, to become their captives again. Our life is so difficult that 
we run the risk of falling back under the ancient bondage, the 
burden of whose threefold desire, of the flesh, the eyes and the 
spirit, is all-sufficient to maintain in us not merely its record but 
its grip. Strange condition this of ours: engraced, but far from 
established in this grace. 

We ought then to be resolute that never in any degree will we 
allow this grace to become enfeebled; to that end we must culti- 
vate an undiminished hope. Then we shall grow in this salvation. 
Our Saviour's being will become rooted in ours and we shall 
more and more lay ourselves open to that life which is his and in 
which he gives us a share. He has said: 1 am come that they may 
have life and have it more abundantly.' * It is here that our attach- 
ments to all that has to do with sin come in. These are the 
obstacles that hinder our growth. The liberty of the children of 
God, which we enjoy by grace, remains always in some degree 
bound down and made impotent, by the shackles not yet entirely 
broken of our ancient bondage. This is why the Church points 
out to us the Saviour's mysterious birth everlastingly renewed, 
in order to bring to pass in us the work of liberation which was 
perfectly accomplished in its source at the moment of his first 
coming. 

The experience of the whole of our spiritual life testifies that so 
it is in the souls of each of us. But what takes place in each of us as 
individuals is repeated also, in a certain way, in the collective plan. 
It is at this point that we must turn our thoughts to the Church 
itself. We have already said that the Church on earth is salvation 
itself already won on behalf of humanity as a whole, yet remaining 
in process of continuous appropriation by men in space and time, 

x john 10 : 10. 
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through the Church's agency. Of course the Church, unlike the 
individual, cannot grow feeble and die, for it has received the 
formal promise of indefectibility. But through very many 
human channels its members have retained traces of the ancient 
bondage, although in its fundamental essence it has been set free 
from them; slavery to the law which has come to life within it, at 
times in curious ways, slavery also to sin, in all of us its members, 
who are so often and in so many ways unworthy. 

The many divisions which have afflicted and still afflict Christ's 
Body can in the end be identified as the fruit of this "ancient 
bondage'. "We are all of us still in some degree under its power in 
the very measure in which we reject the grace of God. 

May our meditation at this Christmas season quicken the 
conscience which we should have, each of us according to his 
responsibilities, concerning this human aspect of the Church, and 
may it lay our hearts open to the new and continuous birth of our 
Saviour, which the Holy Spirit works in us and which alone can 
bring about for us the perfect freedom that is his gift. 
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THOUGHTS IN TIME OF LENT 

IF the faith which does not result in action is not a sincere 
faith, the prayer which is unaccompanied by effort at moral 
betterment will also be to some extent an insincere prayer. In 
particular, prayer for Christian unity would only be hypocritical 
did it not lead Christians, of whatever allegiance, to emulate each 
other in fidelity to the commandments and counsels of our Lord. 
For us who have specially at heart the tremendous cause of 
Christian unity the season of Lent ought therefore to be a time of 
grace because a time of purification. The Church making use of 
St Paul's advice reminds us in her liturgy on the first Sunday of 
this season: "We entreat you not to offer God's grace an in- 
effectual welcome. I have answered thy prayer, he says, in a time of 
pardon. I have brought thee help in a day of salvation. And here 
is the time of pardon; the day of salvation has come already/ x 
In the collect of the same Mass the Church gathers together the 
whole meaning and aim of the commandment given us to do special 
penance in this time of preparation for the solemn commemora- 
tion of the redeeming death and glorious resurrection of our 
Lord: 'O God, year by year you purify your Church by the 
Lenten observance, grant to your family that what it struggles to 
obtain of you by its abstinence it may carry into effect by its good 
works, through Jesus Christ our Lord who lives and reigns with 
you in the unity of the Holy Spirit for ever and ever. Amen/ 
No doubt the abstinence here in question is primarily that 

1 2. Cor. 6: 1-2 Knox. 
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voluntary restriction of eating and drinking with which, the 
Church's commandment deals. But the liturgy never loses an 
opportunity, as faithful interpreter of God's Word, of reminding us 
that this bodily fasting has no value or meaning but as a symbol of 
that moral betterment that God by his grace expects of us, and to 
which it must contribute. It will relapse to the status of the 
legalistic and barren prescriptions of the Ancient Law if it does not. 
This is why the Church, in the second prayer, makes us ask of 
God on this same Sunday that he will grant us that while we put 
a curb on the nourishment of our bodies he will withdraw us 
from the pleasures of evil. 

But abstinence, understood thus in a moral sense, cannot be 
reduced only to the renunciation of evil things. While on the 
physical level it includes going without food, which is in itself 
wholly lawful, on the moral level it can be and should be, with a 
greater good in view, abstention from works, good in themselves, 
but which run the risk of being an obstacle to the accomplishment 
of a better work. 

We can apply this thought to the sphere of our search for 
Christian unity. It is necessary that we should all be on our guard 
against an almost universal tendency to fall back into forms of 
shallow religiosity, against particular stimulants to devotion 
which emphasise derivative and secondary aspects of the Christian 
mystery, to the detriment of those that are fundamental. These 
surely are matters for a health-giving abstinence, which would 
redound to the welfare of a Christianity both more manly and 
more authentic. This should be one of the permanent concerns of 
all those who have at heart, in some measure, that lasting 'purifica- 
tion' that the Church asks for itself in the collect we have quoted. 
It would constitute one certain way of dispelling much prejudice 
on the part of our separated brethren, who sometimes have diffi- 
culty in recognising the true face of the Church under not a little 
narrowness and distortion in numbers of its children. 

It is true that the practice of abstinence, as in the case of every 
other voluntary bodily penance, always requires great discretion. 
To adopt it without this might easily lead to disorders worse than 
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the evils we wish to avoid by means of it* This certainly also 
applies to abstinence on the moral level of which we have spoken. 
If we wish to put it into practice we shall mistrust our own judge- 
ment and take counsel from the Church itself. "With this reserva- 
tion the fear of going too far should not deter us from the effort 
which the Lenten season ought to foster in us, for, better than all 
else it will aid us, as we pray in the Post-communion, *to pass into 
the possession of the fullness of the mystery of salvation purified 
from that which remains in us of our unregenerate nature'* 
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A NEW LEAVEN 

.^ can hardly do other at Easter time than take as the 

\ \ I subject of our meditations the words we use in the 

\ \ liturgy. 'Have you never been told that a little leaven 

is enough to leaven the whole batch? Rid yourselves of the 

leaven which remains over, so that you may be a new mixture, 

still uncontaminated as you are. Has not Christ been sacrificed 

for us, our paschal victim? Let us keep the feast, then, not with 

the leaven of yesterday, that was all vice and mischief, but with 

unleavened bread, with purity and honesty of intent.' 1 

One of the brethren of the young Church of Corinth was 
giving scandal by his incontinence. The Apostle commands that 
he should be excluded from the community in order that it should 
not be exposed, any longer, to the poison of his bad example since a 
little leaven is enough to leaven the whole lump. But having laid 
down this sanction he takes occasion of the incident to speak words 
of encouragement of a more general character to the brethren but 
lately come from paganism: that from thenceforth there should 
be no trace in their lives of the old leaven, of those morals, that is, 
which derived from paganism and were incompatible with the 
spirit of the gospel. They have become new leaven, a new 
mixture purified of all leaven of malice. It is the sacrifice of Christ 
that has brought about this tremendous change, this passage from 
darkness to light. From now onwards they must celebrate the 

1 1 Cor. 5: 6-8 Knox. 
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Passover of the Lord, which is also theirs, in the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth. 

Some exegetes see in the expression 'therefore let us keep the 
feast* evidence that an annual custom of commemorating the 
Redemption was akeady established at this period; St Paul will 
have written his letter about the time of this early Christian feast 
of Easter. Whether or not they are right is a question of small 
importance since Christian faith is radically nothing else than the 
continuous awareness of personal acceptance of the mystery of 
Christ, dead andrisen again. The Church can indeed very properly 
recall us once a year in a more solemn and striking way to the 
memory of the Cross and the Resurrection, but the Christian 
fully aware of his faith will never cease being conscious of the 
'mystery' to which he has been personally committed since the 
moment of his baptism. Each Sunday is not only the Lord's day 
but the day of the Risen Lord, or quite simply as they still today 
say in Russia, Voskressenie, the Resurrection. 

The celebration of Easter is important then because it helps to 
ensure in us at the psychological level a permanent state of realisa- 
tion of the change brought about in the depths of our being by our 
association through baptism with the Passion of Christ. More- 
over it is the apostolic teaching that tells us this: 

You know well enough that we who were taken up into Christ by 
baptism, have been taken up, all of us, into his death. In our baptism 
we have been buried with him, died like him, that so, just as Christ 
was raised up by his Father's power from the dead, we too might 
live and move in a new kind of existence. We have to be closely 
fitted into the pattern of his resurrection, as we have been into the 
pattern of his death; we have to be sure of this, that our former 
nature has been crucified with him, and the living power of our 
guilt annihilated, so that we are the slaves of guilt no longer. Guilt 
makes no more claim on a man who is dead. And if we have died 
with Christ, we have faith to believe that we shall share his life. We 
know that Christ, now he has risen from the dead, cannot die any 
more; death has no more power over him; the death that he died 
was a death, once for all, to sin; the life that he lives is a life that looks 
towards God. And you, too, must think of yourselves as dead to 
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sin, and alive with a life that looks towards God, through Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 1 

The two passages of Scripture which we have just quoted in 
connection with the Easter festival suggest two reflections which 
have a bearing on our concern for Christian unity. 

1. Our Christian life should be marked by a constant awareness 
that we must purify ourselves of the old leaven. If we are in 
future to be really 'a new mixture' the spirit of the gospel must 
inspire us in everything and not 'the leaven of malice and wicked- 
ness*. In particular this spirit must govern relations between 
Christians: if uncharitable conduct and attitudes, which are 
caused by disloyalty to truth, were altogether excluded from the 
dealings one with another of differing Christian confessions, what 
hopes might we not cherish of progress towards unity! But we 
must study to be consistent with ourselves in this resolution. 
While we are careful not to be wanting in consideration and 
charity in regard to our separated brethren we must not allow 
ourselves in fact to reserve our harshness for those members of our 
own communion who do not see eye to eye with us in our ideas, 
or altogether approve our methods in the particular field of work 
for unity. While we are understanding in the highest degree in 
regard to non-Catholics we must not remain too rigid towards 
Catholics. Why should we not be as frank and open about what 
hinders the truth among ourselves as we are about what hinders 
it among others? A spirit of unity capable, even without know- 
ing it, of such inconsistency would be self-destructive, by the 
denial of its own principles. We should be far from the 'un- 
leavened bread of sincerity and truth'. 

2. However indispensable may be this setting to rights of our 
feelings and attitudes in respect of our feUow-Christians it is only 
one of the elements of renewal which must bring about in us a 
permanent sharing in our Lord's Easter triumph. It remains on a 
plane of morality which by itself is not enough. What is of still 
greater importance in regard to rapprochement and unity is the 
authenticity of our faith, that is, the purity of our perception of 

1 Rom. 6: 3-11 Knox. 
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the essential meaning of the 'mystery of Christ*, and the sincerity 
of our personal engagement in it. We shall have much to say 
about this, and about the misuse we make of the treasures that the 
Church puts at our disposal: the vigilance and teaching authority 
of its hierarchy, the practice of its sacraments and the multiplicity 
of works in which the effort to radiate Christian living is con- 
centrated. How often do we stop short too easily at what belongs 
only to the order of means, or at what issues only in effects, with- 
out having regard to the attainment of what is essential, and 
alone, in the long run, the core and substance of our Christian 
faith: our free and conscious adherence, in heart and mind, to the 
fullness of the 'mystery of Christ', God and Man triumphant by 
death over death, and glorious in his risen life. 

May this Easter festival help us to deepen in ourselves a true 
apprehension of the basic mystery of our faith, and give us the 
assurance that by its means we may work with true success for 
the cause we have at heart. 



ALL YOU WHO HAVE BEEN BAPTISED 
IN CHRIST'S NAME. . . 

Eis characteristic of the Paschal liturgy in the Greek rite that 
sets in relief the very close relationship which exists between 
ie sacrament of Baptism and the Lord's Passover. In the Mass 
of St John Chrysostom, in fact, which is celebrated on that day, 
the singing of the Trisagion, which precedes the reading of the 
Epistle, is replaced by the singing of this verse of the Epistle to the 
Galatians: *All you who have been baptised in Christ's name 
have put on the person of Christ/ 1 

This same verse has been sung, with equal solemnity, on the 
day of Baptism at the moment when the new Christian comes out 
of the baptistery accompanied by the priest and his godparents to 
go in procession round the Gospel book lying open on a lectern 
in the middle of the church: 'All you who have been baptised in 
Christ's name have put on the person of Christ.' 

There is no consideration in our work on behalf of Christian 
unity more encouraging than the fact that baptism is a possession 
held in common by all Christians. This incorporation in Christ, 
in whom we have been engrafted, is both the spiritual soil and the 
root from which our unity in him derives its very being. The 
disputes which hold the different Christian confessions in separa- 
tion do not allow this unity to produce all its proper effects. It 
cannot do so apart from perfect unanimity in faith and complete 
community in the hierarchical government and organisation 
which forms, on the visible plane, the setting and framework of 
the Church of Christ, its full reality and perfect expression. But 
what is lacking in the perfection of this unity must not lead us to 

1 Gal. 3 : 27 Ktiox. 
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underrate the importance of what remains of it; in spite of all and 
before all it is the very foundation: 'All you who have been 
baptised in Christ's name have put on the person of Christ/ 

And the second half of this verse of St Paul should stimulate our 
thought. To put on the person of Christ; we have certainly done 
that, radically, in baptism. But it still remains our life work to put 
him on, day by day; still more, to strip off the 'old* man in order 
to put on this 'new' man whose life is planted in us like a seed, by 
baptism. To put on the person of Christ means to conform all 
that we do to him, to be able to say one day at last, like the 
Apostle himself, 4 I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me/ If all 
Christians were fully conscious of this ideal which they promised 
to follow on the day they were re-born in the waters of baptism, 
they would surely end by finding ways which would lead to the 
gradual elimination of all their differences. For Christ is not 
divided. And how can it be that anyone for whom to live is 
henceforth Christ should fail to feel the utter incompatibility of 
our divisions with our very need to be incorporated in him? 

In the light of this twofold reflexion we shall repeat from the 
heart during the Paschal season the words of the Apostle: 'All you 
who have been baptised in the name of Christ have put on the 
person of Christ/ 



IO 

LUMEN CHRISTI 

f | \HE restoration of the solemn Vigil of Easter in the Latin 

Church is an event of high significance. No less significant 
is the real joy with which the decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation authorising this restoration (9 February 1951) has been 
welcomed both by clergy and laity. What better way could be 
found of making this joy our own than by setting ourselves to 
investigate the motives that cause us to share in it. 

It would be easy to emphasise the close bond which exists be- 
tween the liturgical renewal in which we are taking part in these 
days and the movement for the promotion of Christian unity. 
The Liturgical movement is steadily growing in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Belgium and not least in France under the influence especially 
of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique. Everything that is good and 
solid in this renewal is designed to bring back into prominence 
what is fundamental in the Christian mystery. The movement 
aims at restoring to a high place in our regard elements of our 
faith which have been gradually pushed into the background in 
the course of centuries, and to set them at the very heart of our 
devotion. It is in a fair way therefore to effect the recovery of an 
authentic Christianity. Furthermore we are certain, and experi- 
ence would be there to convince us of it were it required, that 
nothing is more effective in the sphere of Christian rapproche- 
ment than the need felt for a more complete authenticity in our 
living of the faith, coupled with sincere effort to restore it at its 
deepest level both in our thoughts and in our life. 

In the forefront of those elements which have given impetus to 
the renewed values of the liturgical revival must be set the 
Paschal mystery which is the central point of the story of our 
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salvation, and is intimately connected with the mystery of otu: 
baptism. The influence exercised in this direction by the works 
of such writers as Dom Lambert Beauduin, Dom Odo Casel and 
more recently by Pere Louis Bouyer's excellent book The Paschal 
Mystery is beyond question. But these very works are themselves 
the outcome of a whole movement of thought and action the 
initiators of which, though little known by the public, are far 
from being disregarded by the Church, which today gives its 
blessing to what they have accomplished. The joy of these 
pioneers to whom we owe so much is ours in equal measure. It is 
the reward of the untiring perseverance which they have given in 
the service of an authentic insight. And we hope that the force of 
their example will not be lost upon us who work for unity; their 
lesson of patient docility in their attitude to authority, which 
watched their work with sympathy, while appearing to want to 
discourage them by the cautious testing it imposed upon the satis- 
faction of their most legitimate aspirations. 

Among the causes which have contributed to draw our atten- 
tion to the importance of the Paschal mystery we ought certainly 
to take notice of the influence exercised in the Latin West by 
certain elements of the Eastern Church with which events during 
the kst few decades have brought us into more and more frequent 
contact. Their ceremonies and moving Paschal customs, in par- 
ticular those of our Russian brethren, have helped and indeed 
stimulated us to rediscover in its living fullness the meaning and 
importance of our Saviour's Resurrection in the economy of our 
salvation, and to see in it something quite other and much more 
than a mere apologetic argument for his divinity. But the reason 
why this influence has been able to make itself felt is that the 
presence of our Eastern brethren has found, in the originators of 
the liturgical and theological revival which dates, let us remem- 
ber, from the first years of the present century, a soil ready pre- 
pared, attentive ears, an awakened spirit and hearts free from all 
self-sufficiency in the possession of their faith. 

A point of great interest about the recent Holy Week reforms 
is that in our devotion both individual and collective, it calls us to 
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place once more upon the Lord's Resurrection an emphasis that 
has perhaps been somewhat wanting in the past. It could in fact 
be said that for many centuries the development of Western piety 
concentrated almost exclusively upon the mysteries of our Lord's 
self-emptying, readily dwelling on his sufferings or on the love of 
his human heart. It is typical, for example, that a devotion such 
as the "Way of the Cross', which is quite rightly much in favour, 
takes us, in meditating on the tragic stages of the story of our 
redemption, no further than the placing of Jesus in the tomb. The 
same may be said of the traditional setting of devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, quite apart from the growing popularity of pious 
associations and even religious institutes dedicated, in a special 
way, to alife of reparation to the Heart of Jesus. All this is to a very 
great extent good and legitimate. Yet to let this contemplation of 
die sorrowful mysteries, constantly directed to Christ in his 
human nature, exercise complete sway without sufficient counter- 
poise, is unfortunately to run the risk of allowing the fundamental 
balance of the Faith to be distorted. For to be entirely faithful to 
the teaching of Chalcedon in practice we must lay equal emphasis 
upon the consideration of each of the two natures in Christ, which 
were united in his divine Person without confusion or division. 
During the time of which we have been speaking the East, 
yielding to the opposite temptation, concentrated too exclusively 
on the mysteries of Christ's glorification; whence comes the 
special emphasis that it places upon the mystery of the Resurrec- 
tion. This emphasis has come home to us and made us think; and 
for it we are indebted to our Eastern brethren. But we must 
also recognise that our thought has carried us further than the 
emphasis which is their gift. It is important that we should not 
lose sight of this; for what will strengthen us in our effort to 
restore the celebration of the Paschal Vigil to its place of honour, 
is a sense of living penetration into the mystery of God made man, 
with the perfect balance of emphasis which comes from this 
understanding. It is a sense of the intimate connection of the two 
panels of the diptych of our redemption; the consciousness of our 
incorporation in Christ, of our being made like to him in the full 
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economy of his mystery: self-emptying and glorification, humili- 
ation and transfiguration, suffering and beatitude, death and 
resurrection. 

In all this we see the true purpose of the Easter Vigil; it is to call 
up before our minds by means of the language of symbolism the 
reality of our entrance, through baptism, into the fullness of this 
twofold mystery. It would be a very superficial understanding of 
the recent decree to confine its scope simply to a midnight cele- 
bration of the solemnities of the Easter festival, much in the 
same way as we celebrate Christmas night. What has been given 
us in it is something different, and a good deal more than the 
ceremonies maintained in practice by our brethren.of the Eastern 
Church. For what they celebrate during the night, by their pro- 
cession and the singing of Matins and the Massj is exactly what we 
in the Latin rite continue to do in the early hours of Easter morn- 
ing. The liturgy of Holy Saturday in the Byzantine rite, in spite 
of its splendour, does not possess all the richness of symbolism 
which is characteristic of our Latin liturgy. It lacks in particular 
the Blessing of the Baptismal Font, though this, it is true, is to be 
met with in their actual rite of Baptism which both theologically 
and in its symbolism is richer than ours. Moreover, with them as 
formerly with us, no doubt for the same reasons, the celebration 
of the Vigil had been brought back by degrees from night time to 
evening and then from the evening to the morning of Holy 
Saturday, where it still remains. Of all the Holy "Week ceremonies 
it is in consequence the one least frequented by the faithful. And 
so for our Eastern brethren themselves the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites can furnish matter for much constructive 
thinking. 

The Roman decision gives us at all events a new opportunity 
to emphasise the complementary character of the traditions of 
East and West in the understanding and application of the Chris- 
tian mystery. It points the way indirectly to one of the most 
fruitful ways of approach to the much-desired reunion between 
the separated East and the Latin West; and this is not the least of 
our reasons for rejoicing in it. In this respect, indeed, the liturgical 
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sphere is quite certainly .the most favourable and the most im- 
mediately accessible field of operation. The restoration of the 
solemn celebration of the Paschal Vigil, with modifications which 
increase its pastoral and didactic significance, demands that we 
should make ourselves vividly aware of its meaning. We should 
also, with equal energy, make it an occasion of attempting to 
strengthen the ties of friendly collaboration in the comparative 
study of our respective traditions. 



II 

UNITY HERE OR HEREAFTER? 

EASTERTIDE is not only an extended commemoration of 
Christ's triumph over death, it introduces us also to the 
mystery of his second and last coming; of that event his 
appearances to his Apostles and disciples are the pledge and the 
first-fruits. The Church certainly so interprets them in the liturgy 
of this season. The primary reference of the passages of Scripture 
there set before us for our meditation and prayer is of course to 
the assurance, given to his disciples before his death, of his speedy 
return, and to the memory of his appearance to them after it. *A 
little while and now you shall not see me; and again a little while 
and you shall see me/ * But by their context these assurances of 
Christ and in particular the promise of the coming of the Para- 
clete consequent upon his return to the Father, have a more pro- 
found reference, beyond the immediate present, to the total life of 
the Church in history which reaches its consummation in the 
Parousia at the end of time. 

Eastertide then is a period of the Church's year which calls us 
with special urgency to meditate on the eschatological aspect of 
the Christian mystery, and it is with this particular aspect in view 
that we are here setting down some considerations relating to the 
problem of Christian unity. 

There are in fact several ways of regarding the solution of the 
problem of the gathering of all Christians into the visible unity of 
the one true Church from this angle. 

For some it is completely Utopian to look for the realisation of 
the unity of Christendom in history. Christians are divided and 
they will remain so to the end of time. The problem of unity in 

1 Johu 16: 16. 
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a visible Church has no solution but the eschatological one. It will 
only be when 'the new heaven and the new earth' are revealed 
that the Church will appear in the splendour of its integral and 
indivisible unity. Until then, this unity, which even at present is 
an inner endowment the Church can never lose, remains hidden 
from view by the many divisions with which we are today 
familiar, aggravated as they sometimes are by the rivalries which 
result from them; doctrinal disputes, mutual anathemas and even 
religious wars. Realist effort should restrict itself to setting limits 
to these rivalries and squabbles; at best of course to getting rid of 
them altogether when opportunity arises, though this is possible 
only rarely. In short, to re-establish peace between the confessions, 
to bring to birth among them good-neighbourly relationships 
governed by a charity full of consideration and kindness which 
recognises nevertheless the irreducible multiplicity of their funda- 
mental divergences; such should be, at its highest, the ambition of 
the apostle of Christian unity. 

This point of view is based, as* is obvious, upon a conception of 
the Church which minimises the importance of its visibility. It is, 
in a sense, a way of solving the problem more easily by the denial 
of its existence. If the divisions of Christendom are concerned 
only with superficial appearances incapable of any effect detri- 
mental to the inalienable unity of a reality wholly spiritual, there 
is no need to worry oneself overmuch. It all resolves itself in the 
end into the purely moral question of the rights and liberties of 
other people. 

For others on the contrary it is a matter of absolute necessity 
that the visible unity of the Church should be effective within 
history. Apart from this, Christ's prayer will manifestly remain 
unanswered, his promises unfulfilled and the plenitude of his 
power will have been diminished. For he has in fact said that 
'there shall be but one fold and one shepherd'. 1 

This other point of view is certainly based upon a more exact 
conception of the Church as a visible reality, and of the essential 
elements in its unity. It may be said, however, that it errs in 

1 John 10: 16. 
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demanding too much. It would in fact appear to be true that we 
have no sufficient ground for settling the question with the cer- 
tainty that only revelation can give, whether or not visible unity 
for all Christ's followers will become before the ending of time, 
a historical reality. To affirm that it will is beyond the present 
scope of revealed truth because, up to now, nothing has been 
explicitly defined one way or the other; nor is there any unani- 
mous opinion of the Fathers on the subject, nor does Scripture 
appear to give us any formal assurance of it. The very passage of 
St John we have quoted above: 'There shall be one fold and one 
shepherd/ cannot be taken as a prophecy, properly speaking, of 
a unity to be realised one day by all Christians. In its literal sense 
what is there in question is the preaching of the gospel to the 
Gentiles. These would be converted to Christ and added to the 
company of the first followers who were chosen from within the 
sheepfold that was the people of Israel. They would form with the 
Jews a single flock under the care of the One Shepherd, Jesus 
Christ our Saviour himself. Undoubtedly, since Christ chose 
Peter and his successors to rule the Church on earth, Catholic 
faith is justified in seeing in the Bishop of Rome the accredited 
representative of the One Shepherd, and as himself uniquely a 
Shepherd, caring for the flock in Christ's name, and under his 
authority. But to find this in the particular passage quoted we 
must pass from the literal to a derivative sense, and in that 
acceptation it would be doubtful exegesis to press too closely the 
meaning of the future 'there shall be*, as if it were predicting as 
certain the disappearance one day of every heresy and the healing 
of every schism. All the more since, considering the Roman 
Church in itself, despite the tragedy of the Great Schism, it 
always has had and always will have a single flock under the 
guidance of a single shepherd; and that suffices, in the eyes of 
Catholic faith, to prove that the prayer of Christ concerning the 
visible unity of his Church has not been in vain. This unity pre- 
supposes the threefold and perfect union of souls; in the faith; in 
the external structure of a single hierarchical organisation; in 
worship, by common participation in the same sacraments. But 
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this leaves outside our purview the fragmentations of the flock 
which keep it withdrawn and separated from its Shepherd; 
namely the actual problem of Christian unity in so far as it 
concerns the total numbers of those who are followers of Christ. 
Although we do not know for certain, at least in the present 
stage of die Church's teaching, in what measure in the whole 
course of history the restoration of all Christians to the visible 
unity of the One Church of Christ will be realised, we are not on 
that account dispensed from holding the disunity of the followers 
of our Lord to be an evil of the very greatest gravity, in itself and 
in its consequences. We have a strict duty to summon up all the 
forces of our prayer and every effort of action at our command to 
hasten the day of blessing, when reunion will become a fact; 
awaiting it meanwhile as an extraordinary grace from God, which 
he will grant to the world in the measure, according to the manner and 
at the time that he wills it. 



The Season of Pentecost 
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BORN AGAIN OF WATER AND THE SPIRIT 

THE Liturgy conducts us by stages from the Paschal mystery 
to that of Pentecost. We think of them often as two 
separate mysteries, but in fact they make a single and in- 
separable one, Pentecost being the fulfilment and culmination of 
Easter. This is certainly the way the Church thinks of them, for 
the Sacrament of Baptism was administered in ancient times 
during the course of the two vigils of Easter and Whitsun. Today 
the public blessing of the baptismal font and sometimes the actual 
celebration of the Sacrament has been restored to the solemnEaster 
vigil. 

The prayers of the Roman Liturgy closely connect the re- 
membrance of the coming of the Spirit with that of the great 
Passover, brought about by the death and resurrection of our 
Saviour. This Passover is symbolised and typified by the passage 
of the children of Israel through the waves of the Red Sea. With 
this passage we are ourselves associated since we have all been 
plunged into the waters of baptism. In order to be born into the 
life of grace the Christian must be regenerated not only by water 
but also by the Spirit. The pouring out of the Holy Spirit upon 
the Apostles on the day of Pentecost has set in a clear light this 
provision of the economy of our salvation as our Lord spoke of it 
to Nicodemus, 1 and as it had already appeared in the baptism of 
Christ in the waters of Jordan. 2 The Eastern Church has taken 
care to emphasise the close relationship which exists between the 

1 John 3: 6. 2 Matt. 3:16. 
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two sacraments of Christian, initiation, baptism and confirmation, 
by its adherence to the practice of administering them together, 
one after the other, even to infants. 

The Christian tradition relates the birth of the Church in an 
equal degree to both of these mysteries of Easter and Pentecost. 
The Church is seen as issuing from the pierced side of the crucified 
Christ, and also as brought into being by the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Apostles. 

In the course of the liturgical vigils in preparation for these two 
feasts we find striking expressions of the intimate unity of the two 
mysteries they commemorate. In both we are invited to sing this 
Tract taken from the fifth chapter of the prophet Isaias, who 
speaks so manifestly of the Church under the image of the vine 
symbolising the People of Israel. 

My beloved had a vineyard on a hill 

in a fruitful place. 
And lie enclosed it with a fence and 

made a ditch around it 
And planted it with the choicest vine 
And built a tower in the middle of it 
And he made a wine press in it: 
For the house of Israel is the vineyard 

of the Lord of Hosts. 

Then comes a Collect which has this theme for its inspiration. 
The text of it varies little in either Vigil except that in that for the 
Vigil of Pentecost the role of the Holy Spirit as Sanctifier is 
clearly expressed: 

O Almighty and Everlasting God, who through thine only Son hast 
shown care for thy Church, by mercifully cultivating every branch 
bearing fruit in Christ the true vine, that it may bear fruit more 
abundantly; grant that no thorns of sin may prevail against thy 
faithful whom like a vine thou hast brought out of Egypt through 
the font of baptism; that assisted by thy sanctifying Spirit they may 
ever be made rich with the fruit that is eternal. Through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord who livest and reignest in the Unity of the same 
Spirit God for Ever and Ever, Amen. 
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In the course of this same Vigil there are to be found other 
instances of the close unity between the mystery of water and that 
of the Spirit. This for example: 

O Lord God of hosts, who dost restore what is fallen and preservest 
what thouhast restored, increase the number of those to be renewed 
in the holiness of thy name that all who are washed in holy baptism 
may ever be guided by thy inspiration. 

The Church indeed does no more than take in this manner an 
essentially biblical theme to set it before us for our meditation, 
and we cannot but derive great spiritual gain from its considera- 
tion. 

And further, we can draw from it no little theological gain. 
Without broaching here exprofesso a problem which considerably 
exceeds the scope of these reflexions, it will be of use nevertheless 
to call to mind its main outlines. 

It is sometimes said that at the root of the ideological differences 
which divide the various Christian confessions in all that relates to 
the doctrine of the Church there lies an opposition of two con- 
ceptions, the one christological 9 t}i otheipneumatological', theformer 
laying greater emphasis on the historical tie which unites the Church 
with Christ, its divine founder; the latter, on the contrary, giving 
the primacy to the action of the Holy Spirit in the formation of 
the community of the faithful. It would be useless to deny that 
this way of looking at it corresponds in large measure with 
reality. But it would be a false alignment of our whole effort to 
try to insist upon a choice between these two conceptions. "What 
is needed here would seem to be less a choice than the making of 
a synthesis. The question in fact is not so much to know which of 
the two conceptions, christological or pneumatological, ought to 
oust the other, but rather to see how they may be united in our 
conception of the divine action creating and maintaining the 
Church. This problem then is bound up with the close connection 
between the two mysteries of Easter and Pentecost. And that is 
why we prefer to say that in fact there are not here two mysteries 
but a single one, the second being only the completion of the first. 
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Apart from the ecclesiological question proper, a theology 
which set itself resolutely in the direction of this conception would 
surely hold the key to several other difficulties which hinder our 
agreement with our separated brethren of the East, in particular 
the problem of the Epiklesis in the Eucharist. 

We draw the attention of our fellow theologians to the simple 
consideration of these few reflexions. It would be no small thing 
if an authentic perception of the living tradition of the Church, 
embodied in its own liturgical life, were to induce theology to 
draw its nourishment more fully from one of its richest and 
purest sources. 
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A MEDITATION FOR THE SEASON OF 
PENTECOST 

AT this season of Pentecost we take for the theme of our 
AA meditation the mystery of the great feast intimately 
JL jLbound up with the mystery of the Church itself. The 
liturgy draws our attention in die Mass of the Vigil to a striking 
messianic passage in Ezechiel from which the words of the Introit 
are taken. It would not be possible to quote the passage here in its 
entirety, 1 but we should certainly advise the reading of it as a 
whole if its full import and meaning are to be grasped. These are 
the oracles that the Lord, through his intermediary the prophet, 
addresses to his people, disorganised and discouraged by their 
exile, enabling them to catch a glimpse, in the not far distant 
future, of a return to their fatherland and of the reunion in a single 
nation of the kingdoms of Juda and Israel hitherto living in 
separation. Here is the prophecy from which the Introit in the 
Mass of the Vigil is taken: 



sanctify my great name which was profaned among the 
Gentiles, which you have profaned in the midst of them: that the 
Gentiles may know that I am the Lord, saith the Lord of hosts, when 
I shall be sanctified in you before their eyes. For I will take you from 
among the Gentiles and will gather you together out of all the 
countries and will bring you into your own land. And I will pour 
upon you clean water and you shall be cleansed from all your 
filthiness: and I will cleanse you from your idols. And I will give 
you a new heart and put a new spirit within you: and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh and will give you a heart of 
flesh. And I will put my Spirit in the midst of you: and I will cause 
1 Ezech. 36 and 37. 
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you to walk in my commandments and to keep my judgements and 
do them. 1 

By using this prophecy in conjunction with the feast of Pente- 
cost and the baptisms solemnly celebrated at its vigil the Church 
asks us to apply the terms in which it is expressed to our own lives. 
In his discourses with Nicodemus our Lord himself made allusion 
to this renewal by water and the spirit, the regeneration of the 
human race as a whole, which was to come about through his own 
death on the Cross, and the effects of which were to be made mani- 
fest on the day of Pentecost. We are ourselves associated by faith 
with this mystery of rebirth in the two sacraments of Christian 
initiation, baptism and confirmation. But while for the future 
the whole power of this rebirth has been achieved on behalf of 
humanity once for all, the mystery is nevertheless perpetuated 
down the centuries. It applies, so to say, the merits of the life, 
passion and resurrection of our Lord to the human race in its 
entirety; what is done, in this way, in each of us by the sacraments 
of Christian initiation is continuously effective. In a certain sense 
we must be born again of water and the spirit at every moment. 
The feast of Pentecost is not simply the memorial of an event, 
which happened once for all; nor is it just the calling to mind of 
our baptism and confirmation which have made us sharers in the 
power of the Spirit; it is the proclamation of the unceasing out- 
pouring of that Spirit which, at every moment, must make our 
souls live with a new life, itself continuously cleansed by the 
death and resurrection of Christ. This embraces not merely each 
of us in particular, but the whole great Christian family of which 
we are members, every descendant of the New Adam, who has 
suffered on the cross the pains of a new childbirth, in the mystery 
of which the trials we endure make us partakers. 

But we put many hindrances in the way of this outpouring 
upon us of the Spirit. If the Christian family is divided, it is 
because it has not known how to make its own, as it should, those 
inspirations of the Spirit which are the source of love, and there- 

1 Ezech. 36: 23-27. 
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fore the only source from which unity can come into being. "We 
must pray with greater energy, at this season of Pentecost, that 
for the honour of God's name all the broken elements of this 
great family, returning from their far exile, may find a home in 
the restored unity of the Kingdom into which none may enter so 
long as he is unwilling to be fully reborn by water and the Spirit. 
Let us at least keep before our minds the three great lessons 
which we have learned from the prophecy of Ezechiel: 

1. If God sees good to bring about the gathering together of all 
the followers of his Son into the unity of his Church, it will not 
be primarily in reward for our efforts, nor to serve our numerous 
interests, but before all else to proclaim the honour of his Name, 
which our divisions dishonour in the eyes of unbelievers. It is in 
this spirit that we must pray for unity. 

2. This unity will not come about unless we cleanse ourselves 
'from all our filthiness* and 'from all our idols'; in the measure 
that is that by our penitence the cleansing worked in us by faith 
through the waters of baptism is extended and renewed. 

3. This unity necessitates the formation in us of a new spirit, 
the first fruits of which will be the substitution of a 'heart of flesh' 
for the 'heart of stone' which remains in the new Israel, as it did so 
often in the old. This is the great obstacle to the fulfilment of 
God's plans. 



Various Feasts 
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TWO FEASTS, TWO MYSTERIES 

t | \HE devotion of the Church in the course of centuries has 

filled in the framework of the liturgy, the central feature 
of which is the great Easter solemnity, by the introduction 
of two feasts which have attracted the attention of the faithful in 
different ways, but which cannot fail to awaken year by year a 
profound response in all who have the cause of Christian unity at 
heart; the feasts of the Blessed Trinity and of Corpus Christi. 

These two feasts in turn bring before the mind the opposite 
poles, as they may be called, of the mystery of the Godhead: the 
transcendent mystery of God's inner life, the ineffable reciprocal 
relationship of the three Persons in the unchanging simplicity of 
their single nature; the intimate mystery of God's dealings with 
redeemed humanity, through the outward signs commemorating 
sacramentally his redeeming sacrifice. 

Each of these mysteries is sadly cherished by the apostle of 
Christian unity, because it is precisely on account of each of them 
that Christians are and remain in separation: divided from each 
other in the very thing they are at one in holding to be the source, 
the pledge and the symbol of the unity of Christ's followers. On 
the one hand the true Person of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of light 
and love, without whose inspiration there can be no integration, 
in the unity of a single confession of faith, of those who have 
accepted from Christ's lips the unfathomable mystery of the true 
life of God. On the other hand, the sacrament of the Eucharist, 
the very purpose of which is to express, in the richness of its 
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symbolism and in the transcendence of the reality it contains, the 
union, between themselves and their head, of all the members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Our faith concerning the Person of the Holy Spirit is usually 
said to stand in contrast with that of our Eastern brethren. But in 
fact the more we think about this problem the deeper does our 
conviction become that here, perhaps more than anywhere else, 
we are coming to blows in a very mischievous quarrel. Not 
merely because this is a mystery which the simple faith of ordinary 
people is not prepared to explore whence it has happened that 
the majority of Christians recognise no differences on the point, 
and who shall blame them? but because, partisan controversy 
apart, it is difficult to maintain that the diversity of the formulas 
in which our faith is expressed necessarily involves contradictory 
positions in our real knowledge of this aspect of the divine 
mystery. 

It is always sad to find that some of our Eastern brethren 
appear to use every effort to establish a contradictory position of 
this kind. If we are to believe them, the Fiiioque will be found to 
contain implicitly everything which distinguishes the Roman 
Catholic conception of the Church itself and the authority exer- 
cised within it from the parallel conceptions of Orthodoxy. A 
true sense of the condition of all human thought, even though it 
be enlightened by faith, should surely incline us, on whichever 
side we are, to maintain a very humble mind in regard to this 
profound mystery. It was indeed with an eye to such rivalries 
between Christians in competing for different graces, rivalries 
which endangered concord and unity within the Church itself, 
that St Paul wrote this warning to every Christian: 'not to think 
highly of himself, beyond his just estimation, but to have a sober 
esteem of himself, according to the measure of faith which God 
has apportioned to each'. 1 

To offset this the West itself is divided about eucharistic doc- 
trine. No doubt Protestantism has not wholly rejected the 
eucharistic realism which the Church teaches; many of our 

1 Rom. 12: 3 Knox. 
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Lutheran brethren proclaim their fidelity on this point. But un- 
fortunately even there where the two doctrines, if not identical, 
areatleast very close to each other, and in the long run reconcilable, 
the reality of the Eucharist is far from certain; where in the course 
of centuries the line of Apostolic succession has been broken the 
power to consecrate the Body and Blood of Christ, deriving from 
the Apostles, has been lost. Experience shows that for many of 
our Anglican brethren this is a very painful subject of discussion. 

But even for our Eastern brethren, though no important aspect 
of eucharistic faith has ever been in question between us, the 
sacrament of unity has nevertheless become a sign of separation 
and disunity. If it is of the essence of this sacrament to give 
expression to the unanimity of Christians in professing the same 
faith and their willingness to share the life of a single and unique 
hierarchical organism, then from the moment that deep diver- 
gence in faith or serious dissension arises between the members of 
this organism, it is no longer possible for them to share in the 
common celebration of eucharistic worship or in the reception of 
the Lord's Body and Blood. Such is in fact the immemorial 
tradition of the Church. Christians who are aware of the full 
significance of this mystery, and particularly those who have the 
responsible charge of renewing in Christ's memory what he him- 
self did, at the Last Supper the evening before his death, cannot 
participate in the celebration of the Holy Mysteries without sadly 
recalling the sacrilegious wounds that these dissensions have 
inflicted upon Christendom. 

The Eucharist, however, is not merely a symbol of unity; it is 
also its source. If the feast of Corpus Christi necessarily awakens 
in the soul an echo of sadness it will also cherish and develop there 
a new confidence. The role of the Holy Spirit, as our Lord has 
promised, is to lead us into all truth. If every Christian approached 
the memorial of Christ's Passion with the will to be receptive of 
the light of the Spirit, suffering him to lead them deep into the 
truth of this Mystery, it cannot be doubted but that they would 
be made aware of all that it demands, and in particular of its 
essential demand for the perfection of unity. When our Lord was 
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declaring to the Jews the approaching institution of the Eucharist 
he reminded them of these words of Isaias: 'And they shall all be 
taught of God.' 1 

May the Bread of Life worthily received make us ever more 
open to the inward understanding of the "Word. It is the spirit of 
the world alone that has led Christians into the fatal divisions that 
hinder them from giving effective witness to Christ's divine 
mission. Only the Spirit of God, rooted in them by a whole- 
hearted union with the Word made flesh, can give them power to 
triumph over these seeds of death. 

1 Isai. 54: 13. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF OUR LORD 

THE fact that the feast of our Lord's Transfiguration so often 
goes by without making any impression on the devotion of 
the faithful may well be due to its usually occurring on a 
weekday. A purely material cause of this kind could undoubtedly 
be one of the reasons why this feast included in the Roman 
calendar at a relatively late date (1457) has fallen into such 
oblivion in Western Christendom. But it would seem that there 
is a deeper reason, namely the ever-decreasing notice that the 
Christian West has accorded to the great theophanies of the 
Gospel, in which the divinity and glory of our Lord are so impres- 
sively manifested. The East, by contrast, have never ceased to give 
to the glorified and strictly divine aspect of the mystery of Christ 
a preferential attention which is expressed in liturgy and popular 
devotion by its emphasis not merely on the great Resurrection 
festival but on the mysteries of our Lord's Baptism (January 6th) 
ajid his Transfiguration (August 6th). 

Devotion amongst us has developed along lines which always 
tend to accord particular attention to the mysteries of Christ's 
human self-abasement. This is certainly one of the most char- 
acteristic of the psychological differences we have already noted 
as dividing Eastern and Western Christians. Even though in the 
acknowledgment of Christological doctrine the two broken 
portions of Christendom are of one mind, it seems undeniable 
that each of them exhibits a tendency, which leads them in 
opposite directions, to treat one of the aspects of the mystery 
itself with a certain negligence. No preliminary condition, on the 
way to complete reconciliation, so badly needs fulfilment as the 
recognition, in a truly objective way, of this important fact. 
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The feast of the Transfiguration provides us with an oppor- 
tunity for reflexion on this point. The commemoration of this 
mystery in the ancient Roman Liturgy was solemnly made on the 
eve of the Ember Saturday of Lent; both the missal and the 
breviary still bear witness to this. But it is characteristic that the 
institution of a special feast, which was fixed for August 6th, 
should have been due to the fact that a victory won over the 
Turks before Belgrade in 1456 by the united forces of Christen- 
dom coincided with the day on which for centuries the Eastern 
Church has celebrated the Transfiguration. No doubt concern 
that the attention of the faithful should be drawn once more to 
this mystery played some part in our institution of the feast, yet 
the main preoccupation would seem to have been of a very 
different kind, arising at a moment when the pressure of the 
infidels brought to Christendom a peculiarly vivid realisation of 
the dangers it was incurring because of its divisions. There was, 
it would seem, no realisation of the advantage that could and 
should have been derived from this coincidence. Was not Divine 
Providence giving us an opportunity to transcend any scheme, 
necessarily transitory and precarious, for a coalition of forces 
against a common enemy, in order to tackle the far more basic 
problem of the mutual understanding and fellowship that East 
and West must extend to each other in order to share, not in 
theory only but in day-to-day practice, the wholeness of the 
Christian mystery? 

There is another point, also connected with the disunity of 
Christendom, to which the mystery of the Transfiguration calls 
attention. If as a general rule the West has neglected a little in 
practice the mysteries of glory by concentrating upon the humilia- 
tion and suffering of Christ, the East on its side has surely some- 
times allowed itself to become almost intoxicated by the anticipa- 
tion of the beatitude of which the Transfiguration is our pledge. 
One of the points of argument at which Orthodoxy and Catho- 
licism have been at issue is precisely the question of this light of 
Tabor*. For us it remains at the highest point of the mystical 
way, a real communication of divine power. The theologians of 
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hesychasm, however, in the theory of Gregory Palamas, see it as 
an element of the divine nature itself, which can be shared without 
detriment either to God's transcendence or to his infinite 
simplicity. 

While drawing attention to this point of difference, however, 
we must be careful not to exaggerate its significance. On both 
sides there have been some who have been too ready to force the 
terms in which this divergence is set to the extent of creating two 
dogmas in opposition to each other. It is wise at this point also to 
recall St Paul's warning: oportet sapere ad sobrietatem. We shall 
listen to the appeal of the Eastern liturgy on this day, and together 
make it our own. ' Awake, you who are heavy with sleep; cease 
crawling along on the ground; raise the thoughts which draw you 
down to earth and direct them upwards to the place of the divine 
ascent. Rim with Peter and the sons of Zebedee, and with them 
climb Mount Tabor, and there together see the glory of our God 
and hear the voice they heard, coming from the glory and pro- 
claiming the majesty of the Father/ 
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PRAYER AND WORK FOR UNITY 
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MAY WE PRAY FOR THE UNITY OF 
THE CHURCH? 

/ | \HE most recent Papal documents dealing with the prob- 

lem of Christian unity are very careful to remind us of 
what the Catholic doctrine on the subject of the Church 
and its unity is. The fear is expressed in them, in several places, 
lest an anxiety to promote Christian unity, commendable doubt- 
less but not sufficiently clear sighted, should lead in the minds of 
some to a certain playing down of the essential teaching of the 
Church in this matter. We have in mind some expressions now 
current that these documents quite evidently avoid for fear that 
their use might lead to a dangerous confusion in the minds of 
their readers. It will be useful, therefore, with a view to securing 
complete fidelity to the full meaning of these documents, to 
examine here one of these expressions, in order to settle accur- 
ately, with exact theological terminology, in what sense and con- 
text they may be used, and when, on the contrary, they should 
not. 

Can it be said, for example, that we 'ought to pray for the 
Church's unity'? 

An answer to this question will necessitate a clear definition of 
the meaning we give to the word unity. If the intention of the 
phrase is to ask God to grant to his Church a quality or endow- 
ment that it has not yet got or that it has ceased to possess we 
must say, quite categorically, that it would be wholly incom- 
patible with Catholic doctrine. In founding his Church Christ 
not only promised it indefectibility, but conferred on it endow- 
ments essential to the existence and the carrying out of its mission. 
The possession of these endowments must be sufficiently evident 
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to enable it to be recognised as the Church founded by him. 
They are the notes which have been incorporated in the creed: 
unity, sanctity, catholicity, apostolicity. For the Church no longer 
to possess one of them would be for it to cease to exist, to cease 
to be what Christ created it to be unfailingly; and this is an 
impossibility. But in saying that we have not said all there is to 
say. The inevitable lot of everything that exists in the world is 
also the inevitable lot of the Church. To see this clearly we must 
employ the distinction the theologians recognise between its 
essential and its accidental perfection. Its essential perfection secures 
to the Church every element that goes to the making of its inde- 
fectible nature. This nature can in no way fail it, and may be 
said, within its own limits, to be incapable of degrees, it cannot 
vary or be less or more. Accidental perfection on the other hand 
concerns the extent to which outside those limits, each of these 
essential elements is, at any particular time, more or less effectively 
realised. There is scope here for an almost infinite diversity of 
degrees and modes, according to the impact upon the Church 
of the vicissitudes of its historical environment. It is in this sphere 
that the substance of its development and progress lies and also 
unfortunately of its setbacks and decadence. 

It is thus with the essential elements which constitute the 
Church's unity. Three conditions are fundamental to the con- 
stitution of the Church's unity: agreement in faith, incorporation 
in a single hierarchically governed organism, and, presupposing 
the fulfilment of these first two conditions, participation in the 
same sacraments, in particular the celebration and reception in 
common of the Holy Eucharist. It is altogether meaningless to 
ask God that there may be on earth, as if up to the present it had 
not existed, a religious society, tracing back to Christ, in which 
the unity constituted by these three characteristics is realised. One 
might as well ask God that human beings should be composed of 
body and soul. A society of this kind has existed since the first 
Pentecost, and, in accordance with Christ's promise, cannot not 
exist. This is 'the Church', and the Christian Community which 
is faithful to the successor of St Peter asserts, vigorously and un- 
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compromisingly, that it and it alone embodies these endowments, 
and in particular the note of unity; that they are unique and that 
in their essential perfection they constitute the very being of the 
Church Christ founded. 

But from within this Church, as it now exists, we must not 
evade the consideration of what we have called the accidental 
perfection of this same essential endowment of unity, namely the 
diversity of degrees and modes in which it can be clothed. Here, 
as we have said, there is a place for less and more, and in conse- 
quence the expression 'to pray for the unity of the Church* takes 
on a positive sense which we can and should retain. We can and 
should ask God that the unanimity of all the members of his 
Church in the assimilation and living expression of the faith 
should become day by day more perfect; that the inner cohesion 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, in which as members they are 
incorporated, should constantly grow closer. The effective cause 
of this growth would be a more perfect understanding between 
those who exercise authority and those who accept it, and a 
wider and more vital extension of the unity of charity, expressed 
in and deepened by a common sharing in the same sacraments. 

What an immense field lies open in this way not only to our 
prayer but also to our thought and our efforts. For our prayer 
will not be fully sincere unless it is accompanied by intelligent 
effort to grasp three things with growing clarity and penetration. 
These are the demands made upon each of us, if a deeper unity in 
faith is to be attained, if the essential accord between pastors and 
their flocks is to become more complete, and if our whole being 
is to grow more rooted in our Lord's Mystical Body by the 
receiving of his Eucharistic Body, and by our use of the other 
sacraments. A deeper grasp of these things can come to each of us 
only according to his particular responsibilities by the light of the 
Holy Spirit under the safeguard of the Church's teaching. 

The danger here will be of contenting ourselves with simpliste 
solutions to the problem set us by these aspirations after a pro- 
gressively more perfect unity. The unity with which we are 
concerned is not a lowest common denominator unity, but a 
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unity of fullness. Agreement in faith demands and does not 
exclude the intellectual probing which sets out to make clear by 
contrast the multiple aspects of revealed truth. The cohesion of 
the body of the Church, within its hierarchical organisation, is 
not achieved solely by an obedience more or less passive on the 
part of the flock, but also by the watchfulness of the pastors, alert 
to recognise the movement of the Spirit in the aspirations and 
initiatives of the faithful. The Church admits of diversity of 
rites in the one sacrifice, of different disciplines working through 
an obedience which is common to all. The Church grows 
through the union of charity, by which the common sharing of 
the sacred mysteries becomes a reality not merely by quantitative 
extension but, before all else, by a qualitative deepening of its 
sacramental life. All this will be in our minds when we pray 
for the unity of the Church. It is much to be wished, for example, 
that the element of unity in the Church constituted by the com- 
mon submission of each of its members to a single Head, the 
successor of St Peter, should be harmoniously complemented by 
a strengthening of the organic bonds which bind those members 
to each other the faithful into the society of their own parish, 
the parishes into the society of their own diocese, the local 
Churches of different nations into the society of the Church 
universal. For the unity of a body does not consist only of those 
elements in it which unite its members with the head, but also of 
all the elements which, under the head's control, unite those 
members and bring them into harmony with each other. 

If then we exclude the use of the phrase 'to pray for the unity 
of the Church' in the sense first indicated, it is clear in how many 
contexts its use is open to us in the second sense, which has here 
been elucidated; and not in the matter of prayer only but in the 
field of thought and action as well. 
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THOU SHALT NOT TEMPT THE LORD 
THY GOD 

IT is a commonplace of Ecumenical literature to speak of the 
restoration of Christian unity as a miracle only to be accom- 
plished by the sole power of God. Undoubtedly the obstacles 
which stand in the way of this restoration are so wide in their 
scope, the divisions between Christians so deeply rooted, the 
causes of misunderstanding and disagreement so numerous and 
complex, the evil, in a word, so inveterate, that the reconstitution 
as perfect of this lost unity would undoubtedly present us, in 
the moral and spiritual order, with the greatest possible marvel 
that our world could experience. Our Lord himself, in praying 
to his Father for this unity, gave at the same time the reason for 
his prayer: 'that the world may believe that thou hast sent me'. 1 
The meaning of this was that the unity he prayed for would be so 
evidently from above that the world would see it as a sign that 
his mission was divine. 

"We are certainly very far from denying the validity of this 
way of looking at it. But we must confess to experiencing a 
certain uneasiness at the way this miracle is so often and so com- 
placently spoken of. It is not of course that we call in question 
the omnipotence of God and the absolute necessity of his inter- 
vention if so great an event is ever to come about. But there is a 
way of speaking of this miracle and of looking forward to it that 
never fails to disturb us. Involuntarily we recall the words of 
Scripture: 'Thou shah not tempt the Lord thy God'. 2 

A miracle is in fact a sign calling attention to the exceptional 
working of divine Providence. Moreover, it is the constant 

1 John 17: 21. 2 Deut. 6: 16 ; Matt. 4: 7; Luke 4- ** 
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teaching of the Church that we may not ask for miracles unless 
we have done everything in our power to obtain what we desire 
by the ordinary ways of Providence. To do so would be in effect 
to tempt God; not of course in any direct sense, since by hypo- 
thesis we do not question his power, but at least indirectly, in a 
way that implies a lack of due reverence for him as the Lord 
of our lives. A teacher as authoritative as St Thomas Aquinas 
reminds us that 'if a man excuses himself from doing all that he 
can by leaving everything to divine intervention he would seem 
to be tempting God'. 1 

It can scarcely escape the notice of anyone who thinks seriously 
about the urgent problem of Christian unity that we are often a 
long way from doing all we might in the way of contributing 
something at least towards its solution. We are not wanting in 
admiration for all the sincere efforts which are being made today 
on many sides in this direction if we question whether in spite 
of them there is not, on the part of those who make them, and 
a fortiori on that of those who have no inclination to do so, a 
failure to seek out the ordinary ways by which divine Providence 
could put us on the road which leads to the end we wish for. 

We must not overlook the fact that divine Providence acts 
primarily through the ordinary government of the world, by the 
carrying out, that is, of the laws that the Creator has embedded 
in nature and in particular in our human nature. These laws 
show themselves in the normal sequence of cause and effect. In 
the sphere of our own supernatural life as well, Providence has 
ordinary ways of acting, and what we do at this level also entails 
the consequences those ways involve. This framework of natural 
law or of normal supernatural action does not exclude God's 
exceptional interventions, and these are also, though on a different 
plane, part of God's Providence. But their ultimate purpose is 
to persuade us, on account of their unwonted nature, to put a 
firmer faith and trust in the ordinary ways of divine action by 
making the active presence of a personal God vividly present. 
By emphasising this important aspect of the problem of the search 

1 2 a 2 ae , q. 53, a. 4 ad i m . 
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for Christian unity we intend something more than merely to 
arouse in our readers and among our friends a more explicit good- 
will. It appears to us that a work of a genuinely scientific kind 
could be undertaken in this domain. It would consist in elucidat- 
ing and working out in detail a religious sociology, in the positive 
sense of the word. This would comprise research into the laws 
which govern collective human conduct in things religious, the 
following out of which (and this, it must be emphasised, being 
bound up with human liberty is protective of it) has led to 
dissensions, heresies and schisms. Thence by degrees could be 
brought to light, so it seems to us, the principles upon which 
effective action for reunion could be based. This is not, however, 
a question of attempting to enunciate abstract general principles, 
but of perceiving in living history and in the psychology and con- 
duct of nations in its total concrete reality, the differing motives 
which explain our unhappy divisions, and in this way to find the 
remedy and the treatment which is in each instance appropriate. 

A thrilling subject for study and one which would not remain 
long without fruit! Signs of the development of this have 
appeared lately in some non-Catholic quarters, and parts of the 
programme of the Faith and Order Conference at Lund in 1952 
certainly seem to imply it. One might ask why it has not been 
up to now, a matter of more concern in Catholic circles. Such 
concern would not run the risk of neglecting the part played by 
God's grace in these matters; on the contrary, it would be a 
means of putting us into fuller accord with the divine will, and 
at the same time of profiting to the full from his assistance, 
through our perfect obedience to his command: 'Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God/ 

Only when we are fully committed to such courses shall we be 
able to ask and legitimately hope for the miracle of reunion. 
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ON THE QUESTION OF MIRACLES 

/ | \HE foregoing pages when they appeared in the bulletin 

XVers V Unite Chretienne provoked a number of reactions 
and we should like to make use of these to complete and 
clarify our thought. 

There is no need, we hope, to repeat that it is very far from our 
minds to imagine that Christian unity can come about by human 
effort alone. We have said the opposite with sufficient explicit- 
ness to leave no room for misconception on this point. The 
restoration of unity can come only by God's gift, the result of 
his wholly free mercy. No Christian worthy of the name could 
doubt this, and indeed it is not in question. 

Nor is there any doubt about our having reminded our readers 
that in the ordinary course of God's providence his grace is given 
in answer to our efforts, even though the effects of grace infin- 
itely exceed anything that our efforts of their own nature can 
produce. Meanwhile, of course, these efforts are themselves in- 
spired by God, who gives us the power to make them. 

The difficulty we do encounter is connected with the kind of 
human effort that we have drawn attention to. The facts up to 
now recorded in the history of the quest for Christian unity seem 
to show clearly that this difficulty is consistently present. It is an 
elementary truth, not to be contested, that prayer combined 
with self-sacrifice must be the means of winning God's grace for 
us, in this matter, as in all others. Yet a centuries old experience 
renewed, as it is today, in what would seem most favourable 
circumstances, appears to give a very painful negative to the hope 
that study and discussion, in which different points of view are 
confronted and compared in a spirit of great friendliness, can 
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make any real contribution to the desired end. What we are 
drawing attention to in fact, and we are not alone in doing so, 
is that the most obvious result of ecumenical conversations during 
the past few decades is to have set points of difference in a clear 
light and to have given rise to a hardening in confessional atti- 
tudes, a kind of consciously assumed stubbornness in regard to 
the defence of traditional positions. Confessions which are least 
'dogmatic', most stringently concerned to deny normative char- 
acter to any tradition which is not purely scriptural in its expres- 
sion, persist in practice in turning into an untouchable 'dogma* 
the postulate upon which by tradition their position is based. 
Meanwhile, it is claimed, every official intervention from the 
Catholic side in things ecumenical has only served to emphasise the 
doctrinal intransigence of the Church and its affirmation that, as 
the divine institution, it holds a monopoly of the power to give 
sanction to truth. Furthermore, has it not recently added a new 
dogma to those which during the course of the last century had 
akeady deepened and widened the gulf which separates it from 
the other confessions? 

Undoubtedly the difficulty is no small one, and we have had 
it very much in mind in writing the foregoing lines. But there 
are other considerations that are no less real, and their importance 
must not be minimised. There is, for example, the intense fer- 
mentation of ideas which ecumenical scrutiny and dialectic have 
produced, and which is maintained and developed within the 
boundaries of all the different confessions Catholic circles not 
excepted. The importance of the questionings that arise from 
this is considerable and it is impossible to foresee the results to 
which the disinterested solicitude for truth which characterises 
this enquiry may lead. It is certainly true that the object of these 
questionings is not the same everywhere, nor is it always of equal 
importance. It is also true, into the bargain, that the work of 
questioning cannot proceed in every confession according to the 
same criterion in some the climate is that of free enquiry, in 
others a teaching authority makes demands which are freely 
accepted. This divergence in working conditions is -one of the 
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fundamental elements in the problem we are considering. But 
at the outset it is surely something considerable that such work 
should be going on, and that it should be recording its initial 
results, modest though these may be. Deceptive results, perhaps, 
if they are judged by the yard-stick of a single generation, since 
they have shown themselves inadequate hitherto to influence the 
attitude of the confessions to any perceptible degree. But when 
it is a matter of the movement of ideas on a scale so considerable, 
then that is not the standard of reference; what is needed is the 
yard-stick of centuries. 

To use an illustration that touches us closely, we might con- 
sider the time it has taken, and the time that will still be needed, 
for the social principles laid down in the Encyclical Rerum 
Novarum to become effective, not, let us say, among Catholics 
as a whole, but in that section of them considered to be more 
enlightened. For the Encyclical was issued in 1891 and that was 
its starting-point as the embodiment of the Church's magisterium. 
It was, however, as such, the result of long and patient work by a 
number of pioneers, whose efforts often encountered resistance 
on the part of authority not always to be accounted for by con- 
cern for doctrinal purity and fidelity to the principles of the 
gospel. In this sphere, within the boundaries of the most highly 
organised of Christian communions, in which a teaching office 
of indisputable authority is exercised, nearly a century has been 
necessary for us to get to the point where, though still far from 
complete attainment, we are at least on the way. "What must 
we expect then of the Christian world as a whole, in a movement 
in which the very structures of the Church, and not simply its 
life, are directly involved? 

As things actually are, we are told, only a miracle can bring 
about the unity of Christians. We think so too, provided the 
word miracle is understood in the wider sense of a manifest inter- 
vention of God. All the same, leaving aside its actually coming to 
pass, who can rule out that part of such a miracle is the communica- 
tion to our hearts of a more effective charity, an understanding 
between us all the more candid because more humble. 
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Might it not rather be thought that such humility could quite 
naturally and at the same time very supernaturally be one of the 
fruits of those studies of religious sociology that we have advo- 
cated. Doctrinal exploration would not fail to contribute to this 
humility provided it were sincerely taken to its deepest level so 
that the ultimate roots of our divergences and the real motives 
which sometimes compel us to cling to them were each in its own 
nature laid bare. 

The same may be said of the history of our divisions, which, 
by God's grace and thanks to the careful work of the historians, is 
beginning today to be more impartially and so more objectively 
known* In this history evils are relentlessly brought to light, and 
these are not invariably characteristic of one particular side only. 
This kind of study would be marked by great progress were it to 
become in future not merely psychologically possible but posi- 
tively encouraged. The lessons which ought to be drawn from 
it have not as yet perhaps prompted the gestures and under- 
takings that might have been hoped for, but nothing will rob us 
of our confidence that a day will come when such undertakings 
and such gestures will be made. 

There then, it will be said, you yourself are coming of your 
own accord on to the ground to which we have been trying to 
lead you. It is, all things considered, a question of moral dis- 
positions, and we are returning to the primacy of the Church 
which is the only thing in which we have confidence. We are in 
entire agreement. But charity as such is a virtue which cannot 
function in a vacuum, confined to the sphere of the abstract. In 
order that it may function it needs an object upon which to set 
itself. It is true that we do not exclude from this object either 
good works of a material kind, or benevolence in all its forms, 
or good mutual relationships or, a fortiori, prayer. But we think 
that charity also finds a field specially its own in the exercise 
of the intelligence, particularly when this intelligence is applied 
to die uniquely supernatural gift which is divine revelation. By a 
kind of professional bias the theologian tends to underestimate the 
place of charity in the exercise of his thought, and this surely is a 
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sufficient reason why we should wish to recall him to it. More- 
over, as Catholic theologians, because of the kind of certitude our 
faith gives us, we are obliged to be specially on our guard against 
the danger of unduly extending those certitudes to areas not 
covered by our faith nor possessed of its guarantee. Humble 
study under the guidance of the light of charity will not fail, we 
think, to enable us to recognise in such extension the source from 
which our dissensions are fed and grow. 

That is why we continue to think that we cannot rightly ask 
for the miracle of unity so long as, here in the sphere of the union 
of minds, we have not made all the efforts God has the right to 
ask of us and that we believe he inspires in us, provided we dispose 
ourselves more faithfully to listen to his voice. 



19 

THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 

OUR readers will no doubt call to mind the text published 
in the newspapers of the Message addressed to the World 
by Pius XII on the occasion of the Christmas feast at the 
opening of the Holy Year in 1949. From the part of this message 
which contained an appeal for Christian unity I should like 
specially to recall these words: 'If on former occasions there has 
gone out from the Holy See the invitation to unity, on this 
occasion we reiterate it with greater and more paternal warmth'. 
Though this appeal is addressed to our separated brethren it 
cannot fail to be for us Catholics an occasion of fruitful reflexion. 
It is also indirectly a source of encouragement and an exhortation. 
We do not know God's plans and his ways are not our ways. 
But it is very certain that the gathering of all Christians into the 
unity of the true Church can only be the work of Christ's grace. 
Nothing is impossible to God: a miracle of exceptional power 
could bring about this reunion at a single stroke. But, as we have 
just been saying, we may have the right to ask for such a miracle, 
but we have no right to expect it if, on our part, we do not do all 
in our power to contribute to its realisation. In the normal order 
of Providence God's gifts come as the crown of our patient and 
persevering efforts, which are themselves the result of divine grace 
in us. It cannot be otherwise in the matter of unity. Let us greet 
the wishes, of the Holy Father then as an exhortation to conse- 
crate, in the service of this great cause, not only our prayers but 
everything that our thought and action is capable of. 

Our contribution must be the work of implementing these 
possibilities of thought and action, and with this end in view we 
follow sympathetically the efforts being made within the different 
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Christian confessions to foster a better understanding of God's 
designs for his Church. The united search for a lost unity on the 
part of our separated brethren taking concrete form in the work 
of the World Council of Churches, the various departments of 
which share the huge task it has set itself, has something about it 
that strikes the imagination and touches the heart, and we should 
pity those of our fellow Catholics who show themselves in- 
different to it. But in following these efforts with sympathy our 
duty is to remove the obstacles they encounter. It will be by 
opening their minds to a deeper knowledge of the truth that our 
separated brethren will rid themselves of these obstacles, and we 
should never let ourselves forget that their difficulties are also 
before all else a cause of suffering to them. If any light can come 
in this way from us to them they will be able to receive it only if 
they see that it derives from hearts that are deeply fraternal in 
their feelings. 

Besides this, we should not restrict ourselves merely to follow- 
ing these efforts. A well-known representative of French Pro- 
testantism recently expressed the wish that the Holy Father would 
authorise discussion meetings between Catholic theologians and 
those of other confessions. We are particularly glad to welcome 
the expression of this wish, but we do not think that in principle 
such meetings have ever been forbidden. In the course of past 
centuries they have been numerous and nowadays they have 
become more frequent than ever. In its pastoral solicitude the 
Church always requires that they should be held only under the 
control and approbation of the lawful hierarchy. The questions 
raised are too important to be left in the hands of those who are 
lacking in competence to deal with them, and the success of such 
discussions will be all the more assured if they are carried on in 
seclusion from all noisy and irresponsible publicity. We are 
always under obligation to preserve such discretion; but it is 
essential that it should be known that encounters of this kind 
have taken place for a long time past and still continue regularly 
with the most positive approbation of authority. If the Reformed 
Church in France has up to now taken only a small part in them, we 
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are convinced that many opportunities of this kind will be offered 
to those of its members who definitely express the desire for them. 

We naturally think of the great international conferences, as 
for example the solemn sessions of the World Council of 
Churches. (Possibly it is to meetings of this kind that the wish 
to which we have just alluded refers,) Although it has not been 
thought expedient by the supreme authority of the Roman 
Church to sanction the presence of its representatives at these 
conferences, even in the capacity of official observers, it does not 
follow from this that the Church has no intention of interesting 
itself in any way in the efforts that go to their preparation, or the 
labours they apportion to the activity of those who take part in 
them. For one thing the works of highly qualified exponents of 
Catholic thought are at the disposal of those of our separated 
brethren who are increasingly anxious to take cognizance of them. 
More and more also Catholic writers specially skilled in different 
branches of theology and kindred subjects are themselves dealing 
with the problems which appear on the daily agenda of the con- 
ferences. Thanks to their active contacts with their separated 
brethren they are particularly concerned to work in a way 
which will correspond as far as possible with the requirements and 
preoccupations which have become familiar to them by means of 
these contacts. 

Finally there is a third point in which the Pope's moving appeal 
encourages us by implication to interest ourselves: it has to do 
with the concern we ought to have to create in ourselves, day by 
day, the psychological and moral dispositions which alone can 
make our dialogue with our separated brethren at once possible 
and fruitful. 

They are sometimes hindered from responding to our advances 
by no means only because we profess principles they do not 
admit (and it is the purpose of the work we have previously 
spoken of to decrease the mutual kck of understanding and the 
objective differences) but still more because they do not always 
find in us an attitude of mind and heart the example of which has 
been given us by Christ. 
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May God grant us every day a juster and more lively con- 
sciousness of die task that lies before us. May lie raise up within 
the Catholic Church and very specially among our brethren in 
the priesthood, more and more apostles, informed, enlightened 
and of sound judgement for the great work of Christian unity* 



20 
TO BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING 

IN considering at an earlier stage the Church's unity, we were 
thinking ahout what is involved in the distinction that must 
be made between what we have called its essential and its 
accidental perfection; namely between what is necessary, abso- 
lutely, to its unity and, this secured, what can bring to the already 
existing note of unity a greater measure of fullness or perfection. 
We should readily agree, following Pere Congar, that the first 
relates to the unfailing structure of die Church, while the second, 
related rather to its life, is susceptible of increase and decrease 
according to times, persons and places. 

To this last consideration we should now like to return. It is 
desirable no doubt for us to work energetically to end the un- 
happy divisions which today split the Christian world into differ- 
ing confessions. It is indispensable that we should strive to bring 
about the reintegration of all these Christian communions into 
the one society whose essential unity has never been compromised. 
But would not the right method be to concern ourselves first 
over the faults which, at an admittedly secondary but neverthe- 
less important level, hinder the communion to which we belong 
and in which we see the Church, from realising in its fullness 
this note of unity, not of course in its structure but in its life? 

In order to compare the Church with a body, the Mystical 
Body of Christ; or with a people, the people of God, the new 
Israel; or with a family, the family of our Father in heaven; we 
must take account of the same fact; the unity of a body is not 
constituted only by the bonds that unite all the members to their 
head; or the unity of a people only by the submission of the 
individuals or cities that compose it to the single leader they have 
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accepted or elected; or the unity of a family only by the respect, 
affection and filial obedience of each member of it to their father. 
The members of a body must be bound to each other. The indi- 
viduals who make up a city, or the cities that make up a nation, 
must share a common culture and economy. The members of 
the same family must be united among themselves by the bonds 
of mutual affection and by a common concern to combine in 
sharing all the material and moral values upon which the true 
welfare of the family depends. 

If we reflect upon the actual state of things in the Church the 
amount of progress that could be made in this direction will not 
fail to strike us. The task is within the reach of all. It is only a 
question of taking notice and of showing initiative, each of us in 
our own circle and according to the measure of our responsi- 
bilities and capabilities; at all the different levels into which the 
Church is built up into a hierarchy of authority; the family, the 
parish, the civic community, the diocese, the nation, not for- 
getting, let us note, the Church at its universal level, the level 
that is to say of relationship and intercourse between the Con- 
fessions of different countries and nations. 

In a recent pastoral letter Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, 
condemned in energetic terms the evil we suffer from in this 
respect, in contrast with other and happier times. We cannot do 
better than quote his actual words: 

The Church, Pope Pius XII has told us, is supranational. The charity 
of Christ has no frontiers. No more Jew or Gentile, no more slave 
and freeman, no more male and female, for you are all one person 
in Jesus Christ. 1 When we read these words of St Paul, my brethren, 
do they not give us an uneasy conscience? One of the great scandals 
of our time is the survival of jingoistic nationalisms. It is as necessary 
to love one's country, to serve it and carry on its traditions and cul- 
ture as it is criminal that there should exist ignorance and a critical 
spirit between nations. Yet one sees Christians scoffing at and calum- 
niating each other, excommunicating each other as it were en Hoc 
and with a harshness that is only equalled by their lack of know- 

1 Gal. 3: 28 Knox. 
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ledge of each other, just as if there were as many Churches as there 
are countries. 

This sectarianism, is to l>e found everywhere: at the intellectual, 
political, social and cultural levels. In the majority of cases ignorance 
is the cause of it, coupled with the stay-at-home spirit of too many 
of our contemporaries. Fortunately the history of the Church has 
not always been characterised by this division into water-tight com- 
partments. Despite the slowness and perils of travel there was 
frequent intercourse between dioceses, universities and places of 
pilgrimage. Relics were exchanged and preachers and teachers. 
The word Christianity, in other respects perhaps equivocal in mean- 
ing, at least had this Catholic sense in times past. 

The Cardinal does not restrict himself to condemnation of 
the evil, he wants to set going widespread and effective action, 
the good results of which he hopes to see in the field of inter- 
national peace and its maintenance. 

It is my purpose in the near future to return to this idea of effective 
fraternal co-operation between ourselves and our brethren the 
Catholics of foreign countries. The chief lines of this idea have 
already been laid down. It remains for us to work by a threefold 
effort to bring it about that our close dependence upon each other 
as Christians should be the means of active preparation for the 
preservation of the peace of the world so direly threatened: an 
effort of prayer for social and international concord; an effort of 
thought to make known the teaching of the Church on the principles 
underlying true peace and to study scientifically the conditions 
necessary for a just peace in human life today; finally an effort of 
action to facilitate every kind of encounter between Christians 
young and old, from every nation without exception. 1 

The objective given us by the Archbishop of Paris, leads us on 
quite naturally from the idea of intercourse between Catholics 
to that of wider contacts embracing all our Christian brethren. 
The continuation of his letter, which we cannot quote as a whole, 
opens up very clearly a prospect which is inclusive even of non- 
Christians. We will concentrate however on the first aspect of 

1 'Le Sens de TEglise', Semaine Religieuse de Paris, 10 Feb., 1951. 
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his thought and the first stage of his undertaking, as correspond- 
ing more closely with our purpose. There can be no doubt that 
even apart from the urgent necessity laid upon us of working 
together for peace, an intensification and extension of intercourse 
between Catholics of different countries is the answer to an inner 
demand of the Church's unity. 

"We must not lag behind the rest of the world, where the 
present trend, in view of technical development, is for people to 
come into frequent and intimate contact at many points. For us 
as Christians this widening of relationships thrusts itself upon us 
as part of our Christian life; on our understanding, that is, of our 
faith, in our consciousness of our duties. It must be integrated 
into our worship and enrich it, it must become a focusing point 
of our activity. We must not lag behind, but on the contrary we 
must put into commission, within the Church, the fullness of its 
unity; we must be leaders. From these enhanced relationships we 
can be sure that we shall draw very great benefit for they cannot 
fail to be a source of spiritual riches and the leaven of an authentic 
Christian spirit. Of course these encounters must take place under 
the regulating control of supreme authority; but by the help of 
this guidance and without prejudice to its authority the unity of 
the Body of Qhrist will become more completely, harmoniously 
and effectively assured. 

In this matter too we cannot fail to be struck by the providential 
character of the dangers which threaten the Christian world. 
They are permitted only in order to constrain us to a clearer 
consciousness of what our Christian life within the Church ought 
to be, so that it may correspond more perfectly to God's design 
for it. 
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MORAL DUTY AND COMMUNITY 

IT it undeniable that the divisions of every kind which have 
afflicted and now afflict the Church of Christ are the fruit of 
human passions and sin. It is no less certain that an effort at 

moral reformation and spiritual progress is one of the conditions 
without which all work on behalf of the reintegration of Christians 
in the unity of the Church will be doomed to failure. The truth of 
this is widely acknowledged; unfortunately it is more difficult to 
put into practice than to admit in theory. 

We should like here to draw attention to an aspect of the prob- 
lem set by this fact, an aspect which in our judgment should merit 
serious consideration. "We offer it here only as a subject for 
meditation; but possibly it will be seen to be suitable as the object 
of a much more profound study. It brings up for discussion, in 
fact, an element which is only beginning to engage the analytical 
skill of the psychologists and the moralists, but so far, to our 
knowledge, it has aroused the interest of the theologians scarcely 
at all. We are thinking of moral conduct seen not solely as the 
conduct of individuals but as that of the collectivity as a whole. 
This problem seems to us to play an important role when the 
relationships of two communities are in question, of whatever 
kind they may be. It is of primary importance in the relationship 
between Christian communities concerned to re-establish their 
unity. 

In theory only, no doubt, morally perfect conduct necessarily 
includes perfect rectitude on the part of the individual in just 
those things involved in his membership of the group to which he 
belongs. No conscience, however little awakened, is not subject 
at least in some degree to examination in regard to the different 
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communities to which it owes responsibility: family, profession, 
community; or again, parish, action group, and so on. These 
form the actual subject-matter of that part of moral theology 
which deals with the duties of one's state. A sense of such responsi- 
bility in the social order does stand in need of development among 
many of us, but it is not this aspect of the problem to which we are 
alluding. 

To speak more exactly, it is a question of examining ourselves 
in regard to the moral standards of the group itself to which we 
belong; of the conduct of this group precisely as a group. This 
conduct has its origin in the effects of individual conduct. It is in 
reality no more than the sum of what individuals do, due account 
taken of course of the organisational responsibilities and duties 
within the group in question. It has, however, from this fact its 
own standards, its own particular tone distinct from the conduct 
of the individuals who constitute it. It comprises a certain effective- 
ness and carries with it too its own results. It necessarily possesses 
therefore a moral quality from which the members of the group 
cannot dissociate themselves because each bears a share, however 
small, in the responsibility. 

It would be self-deception in us to deny that the sense of this 
collective responsibility is in general not very highly developed, 
even among those -vowed to seeking moral perfection, whose 
every act is, or should be, governed by concern for right action. It 
would seem that our conscience on this particular point is in- 
sufficiently awakened. These are matters upon which we have 
meditated far too little, duties we are unaware of because we have 
never realised them, and which in consequence we neglect without 
any feeling of self-reproach. Meanwhile the results are there, and 
these should be a warning to us. The virtues which can secure the 
best relations between groups are not, however, different from 
those which govern good neighbourliness between individuals. 
It ought not to be very difficult to draw up the list of them, and 
to distinguish in the light of it the guiding principles of the ideal 
moral conduct which should characterise groups as such. Further, 
since we are Christians, it will be necessary resolutely to face the 
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more positive demands of the gospel precepts and counsels and 
not to restrict ourselves only to the point of view of ordinary 
natural morality. 

Between the Christian confessions, thank heaven, simple 
natural morality will always have been preserved. What is to be 
said of the precepts and still more of the evangelical counsels? 
How, for instance, can we hear this sentence without a blush: 

*If therefore thou offer thy gift at the altar, and there thou 
remember that thy brother hath anything against thee; leave 
there thy offering before the altar, and go first to be reconciled 
to thy brother; and then coming thou shalt offer thy gift/ 1 

It is true that for groups no more than for individuals can these 
precepts be given a simpliste application, especially since the notion 
of group applied, for example, to a Christian confession as a 
whole, covers a peculiarly complex reality; this is why we have 
spoken of it from the first as a task for the theologian, and we hope 
to have said enough to emphasise the importance of the self- 
scrutiny and searching of conscience to which the Spirit of God 
is summoning us. The problem of Christian unity has a moral 
aspect: it is a problem of conscience. Of course it is not only that, 
but it is also that. Under this aspect we have begun to view it in a 
new dimension. It will be a useful work in this field to set our- 
selves the task of analysing its data as seriously and objectively as 
possible. 

1 Matt. 5: 23-24. 
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AND IN ONE, HOLY, CATHOLIC AND 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH 

THE four epithets that are applied to the Church in the 
Creed can be looked at from different points of view. 
They can be understood as designating the essential char- 
acteristics of the religious society founded by Christ. Seen from 
this point of view they constitute the subject matter of the 
theologian's work. He turns to them to discover their content 
as applied to the Church in the light of the data of Scripture, 
Tradition and the Church's teaching authority. 

These essential characteristics of the Church Christ founded 
can equally well be considered as notes which enable men to 
recognise it, amongst all the confessions which lay claim to be 
Christ's, as the society possessing a valid title to be called the true 
Church, because embodying in the strictest sense these four 
distinctive characteristics. Here we have the task of apologetics. 

There is yet a third way of looking at them which obviously 
does not contradict the previous one but which up to now seems 
not to have attracted much attention. In saying something about 
this way our purpose is to suggest the study of it to those of our 
readers who might find it of interest. 

We shall aim at considering these four qualities with which the 
Church must be invested as constituting a moral task. Though a 
divine society the Church, in so far as it is also human, possesses, 
in the revealed realities it is endowed with, a quality native to its 
humanity. This quality is deployed by its existence in time, which 
causes it to be subject to development and to become actual by a 
human co-operation closely associated of course with the action 
of grace. These four properties are guaranteed by God to his 
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Church, but axe nevertheless to be looked upon in some respects 
as the result of human effort. They are the concern of those who 
are embodied in the Church at any given moment of its history. 
It Is these who are responsible for the Church's existing life, and 
the conscientious quest for its full realisation is, it seems to us, a 
matter upon their part of moral obligation. 

This is the point at which to explain that in speaking of collec- 
tive responsibility in connection with the community of the faith- 
ful which is the Church, we understand the term much less as 
meaning responsibility for the completed past (although that is 
its most usual implication), and much more in the sense of under- 
taking moral decisions about the future. In other words, what 
concerns us is the obligation we are under of making positive 
judgements on the moral quality of the actions we do, in relation 
to the end we are aiming at and the means we choose of attaining 
it. According to St Thomas Aquinas, this comprises the proper 
object of the cardinal virtue called prudence, which is quite 
simply this inclination in us to effect easily and with a sure touch 
a true moral discrimination as the prelude to action. 

The search for unity, the first of the notes of the Church con- 
tained in the Creed, is raised to a theological level by this virtue. 
A study of the problem carried out in this way must set itself the 
twofold task involved in a step forward governed by prudence, 
to see clearly the end sought for, the kind of unity to be aimed at, 
as well as the right means of its attainment. It will not be enough, 
moreover, to think of unity as an indefectible characteristic of the 
true Church founded by Christ, a note which cannot be lost; this 
is only one aspect of the problem, for as those who are in posses- 
sion of this unity we cannot be indifferent to the great numbers of 
others to whom the privilege is denied. We are here at the very 
heart of the ecumenical question, which is the search for a com- 
mon unity, and this thrusts itself as a moral obligation upon all 
without distinction who claim to be followers of our Lord. 

It is an easier matter perhaps to lay emphasis upon the holiness 
of the Church as a point of moral obligation. Here again the 
study of the problem involves the twofold task of seeing clearly 
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the nature of the holiness we are in search of and the means best 
fitted for securing it. 

Catholicity, if it is envisaged as the expression of diversity, 
according to one conception of it now current, could be the 
subject-matter of a study which relates it to the virtue of justice. 
Catholicity has been defined as that quality in the Church by 
which it adapts itself to differences of time and place in order to 
secure to men the widest possible facilities for the attainment of 
their supernatural end. That being so, the Church must consider 
itself on the plane of moral duty, as bound by distributive justice, 
and this will involve, chiefly on the part of those who bear 
authority in it, a constant concern to ensure this adaptation. We 
recall, for example, the care the Church takes to preserve to its 
Eastern elements their specific liturgical traditions which, since 
these are the expression of their native genius, are for that very 
reason best calculated to promote the work of the sanctification of 
those whose heritage they are. A similar concern for adaptation 
should be also applied it would seem to the twofold sphere of law 
and theological thought. It is not difficult to picture to ourselves 
the prospects that such studies would open up for the missionary 
apostolate in the distant regions of Asia, Africa and the New 
World, or even in the paganised areas of our own country. 

Finally, Apostolicity suggests the duty of fidelity to the past, of 
continuity in Tradition in the active sense of that word; the faith- 
ful handing on, to those who come after us, of all that we have 
received from our predecessors. The purpose of Tradition is not 
simply the proclamation of the formulas of revelation; it is much 
more than that, because it integrates quite explicitly into a whole 
realm of reality, of which the proclamation is only a part, the 
powers bestowed by Christ on his Apostles and passed on by them 
to us through the laying on of hands. 

The considerations here outlined, if they are seriously taken to 
heart, will we hope prove capable of practical applications of a 
kind that will greatly promote our common effort towards the 
realisation of Christian unity. 
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TO GIVE A REASON OF THAT HOPE 
WHICH IS IN US 

A \f fE have borrowed the theme of our meditation from 
\ \ / the first Epistle of St Peter. 1 The Church itself 
V V invites us to it by choosing this passage for the Mass of 
the fifth Sunday after Pentecost, It deals in the first pkce with 
the duties of the faithful towards each other. Though we ought 
to think primarily, in the exercise of these duties, of those who 
are in a full sense our brethren in the faith, it would nevertheless 
be a grave mistake not to embrace in that exercise all those with 
whom we form a single brotherhood in Christ, even though 
questions of doctrine and discipline hold us in visible separation. 
To build up amongst ourselves the attitude of mind which the 
Apostle calls upon us to make our own, would be to provide an 
effective contribution towards establishing the full communion 
in faith and the complete sharing in Christian life which is the 
object of our efforts and prayers. To our minds so prepared the 
words of the epistle appeal with a peculiar force "which should 
stimulate us to fruitful reflexion: 

Be ye all of one mind, having compassion one of another, being 
lovers of the brotherhood, merciful, modest, humble: not rendering 
evil for evil, nor railing for railing, but contrariwise, blessing: for 
unto this are you called, that you may inherit a blessing. 'For he 
that will love life and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 
evil and his lips that they speak no guile. Let him decline from evil 
and do good: let him seek after peace and pursue it: because the eyes 
of the Lord are upon the just, and his ears unto their prayers; but the 
countenance of the Lord upon them that do evil things.' Psalm 
33: 13-17. 

l i Peters: 8-18. 
IQ5 
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Wliat follows has its application to our separated brethren. 
The Apostle speaks of the calumnies that the first Christians 
suffered at the hands of the pagans who surrounded them. Today 
we are faced with a similar situation. The Apostle's words have 
certainly not lost their force. "We can read them in their original 
context without however forgetting to include in our thought all 
our brethren in Christ, because of the witness we have to bear in 
common with them if we are to be entirely faithful to the attitude 
the Apostle enjoins on us: 

And who is he that can hurt you if you be zealous of good? But if 
also you suffer anything for justice' sake, blessed are ye. And be not 
afraid of their fear and be not troubled. But sanctify the Lord Christ 
in your hearts, being ready always to satisfy everyone that asketh 
you a reason of that hope which is in you. But with modesty and 
fear, having a good conscience: that whereas they speak evil of you, 
they may be ashamed who falsely accuse your good conversation in 
Christ. For it is better doing well (if such be the will of God) to 
suffer than doing ill. Because Christ also died once for our sins, the 
just for the unjust: that he might offer us to God. 

From this passage we shall specially select these two exhorta- 
tions: 'sanctify the Lord Christ in your hearts' and 'being ready 
always to satisfy everyone that asketh you a reason of that hope 
which is in you, but with mildness and respect, having a good 
conscience'. 

Christ is present in our hearts by grace and we must sanctify 
him there; that is, we must reverence the holiness of his presence, 
we must offer to Christ present in us the homage that his holiness 
requires and allow ourselves to be penetrated by it so that we 
radiate it to those around us. Because it is above all what we are, 
rather than what we can say, that enables us to be effective wit- 
nesses of Christ living in us. 

But we must be always 'ready to satisfy everyone that asketh 
a reason of that hope which is in us'. However intensely our 
charity, as also our love of justice, labours to establish in the world 
an order of human relationships which in no way falls short of the 
strictest demands of equity, it will always be true that we must 
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not confuse this human aspiration with the final purpose of our 
Christian calling, any more than we should identify the institution 
of such an order with the final purpose of the history of humanity ; 
we have 'another hope'. We know, moreover, that the actual 
ideal of a purely human order can never be attained with purely 
human resources, because man can only be fully man if he accepts 
from God the gift which enables him to conquer himself. An 
effort which based itself only upon the effectiveness of a social 
technique would be bound to come to nothing. This is the two- 
fold motive for our constant readiness 'always to satisfy everyone 
that asketh a reason of that hope which is in us'. 

But we must be watchful to carry this into effect only with 
'modesty and fear' and above all 'with a good conscience'; and 
this presupposes that on our part we shall have put into practice 
the demands of justice written into the very heart of the gospels. 
For we cannot put to shame those who falsely accuse our good 
conversation in Christ unless our conversation is indeed good. 
And this will lead us to question our consciences about the actual 
principles which inform them, and especially about those we 
have inherited from our environment, have accepted without 
examination simply as a result of the routine of our lives, while 
in many cases they are nothing less than at odds with the very 
spirit of the gospel. 

These reflexions exhaust neither the meaning nor the full range 
of this fine passage from St Peter. But at least they will permit 
us a final comment. The problem of Christian unity and that of 
the social evolution of humanity can appear at first sight widely 
separate from one another. Yet a deeply Christian mind cannot 
help being struck by the very close bonds which connect them. 
It is not indeed pure chance that those who are most keenly 
aware of the need for Christian unity are also to be found amongst 
those most sensitive to sociological problems. 
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KEEP THY FAMILY, WE BESEECH THEE, 
LORD . . . 

THE Church is a complex entity, it can be viewed under 
many different aspects and for that very reason it can be 
called by different names. Its most suitable designation is 
surely the term Church itself, to which theological usage has 
given a precision and at the same time a richness which none of 
its other names implies. But apart from the fact that this richness 
and precision quite often escape the observation of the majority 
of the faithful, in their use of it, the different Christian confessions 
are by no means in agreement about the sense in which it should be 
used. The disputes about this which set Christians at odds with 
each other can in fact be finally traced to disagreement as to how 
we are to know what the Church is and where it is. 

The liturgical texts, couched in biblical language, which have 
to do with the Church, often appeal, in their descriptions of it in 
itself, or in its members, to further designations, which have 
the double advantage of setting one or other aspect of it in a clear 
light, and thanks to an interpretation at once wider and less precise, 
of being capable of application without controversy to all followers 
of our Lord whatever their particular allegiance may be. Does 
not the Church embrace them all at all times in its prayer? So it is 
that in these passages we appear in our relationship to God as his 
slaves (servi), as members of his household (famuli), as his people 
(plebs, populus) or again as his family (familia). 

Familiam tuam, quaesumus, Domine, ccntinua pietate custodi . . .; 
these are the opening words of the collect for the fifth Sunday 
after the Epiphany: 'Keep Thy family, we beseech thee, Lord, in 
thy unceasing mercy.' 
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It is right that we should think about this aspect of disunited 
Christendom: we are all members of God's family, yet we are all 
involved in a quarrel with each other. Of course this does not 
lessen either the seriousness or the extent of our divisions, nor 
the importance of their consequences. Few conflicts are so heart- 
breaking, so difficult to reconcile and so serious in the results that 
follow from them as family quarrels. But at least this way of 
looking at our divisions can set us on the road towards finding the 
right means of healing them effectively. When questions of self- 
interest or self-esteem are the starting-point of a family quarrel it 
is often quite useless to look, in the first instance, for the objec- 
tively just solution which should satisfy each of the parties. Or 
rather it is useless to think that it is even possible to look for such 
a solution until a deep mutual affection is re-created between the 
members of a divided family. Without such moral recovery in 
human relationships on the part of all there can be no pacifying 
of quarrels. It so often happens even to those who have objective 
right on their side that they forget the demands of charity which 
as St Paul says *is patient, is kind: charity envieth not, dealeth not 
perversely: is not puffed up; is not ambitious, seeketh not her own; 
is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things'. 1 

The Church in this Mass of the fifth Sunday after the Epiphany, 
as if it were thinking of the divisions which distract Christendom, 
makes its own the exhortations of St Paul to his growing family 
of faithful at Colossae, even then disturbed by some dispute. It 
is a passage that we cannot re-read and ponder over too often; 
it is, as it were, the moral charter of all apostles of unity: 

You are God's chosen people, holy and well beloved; the livery you 

wear must be tender compassion, kindness, humility, gentleness and 

patience; you must bear with one another's faults, be generous to 

each other, where somebody has given grounds for complaint; the 

Lord's generosity to you must be the model of yours. And, to crown 

all this, charity; that is the bond which makes us perfect. So may 

*I Cor. 13:4-7. 
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the peace of Christ, the very condition of your calling as members of 
a single body, reign in your hearts. 1 

And the Apostle adds these words which must never cease to 
echo in our minds and hearts: 'May all the wealth of Christ's 
inspiration have its shrine among you/ 

If we had each of us kept the word of Christ in our thought and 
our lives in all the wealth of his inspiration there would have been 
no divisions among Christians. 

1 Col. 3: 12-15 Knox. 
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HOPING AGAINST HOPE 

~| ^OR one who Has followed the course of the gatherings 

rand conferences which have marked the development of 
the movement known as Ecumenical during recent years, to 
give a Bulletin the title Vers T Unite Chretienne could appear some- 
what sardonic. The first impression one gets is in fact that, in the 
course of what went on at these conferences, the obstacles to unity 
are brought into the open with a quite new clarity: less perhaps at 
the Lambeth Conference, but most certainly at that of Amsterdam 
(which was strictly ecumenical in the accepted modern sense) and 
also at Moscow. This concert without harmony carries us a long 
way from the ecumenical idyE which some people delighted to 
imagine not very long ago. Yet there is certainly no need to 
despair. 

When an obstacle has to be overcome it is essential to get 
nearer to it to examine it, and the nearer one gets the better one 
sees its true nature and proportions. This clearer perception is a 
gain; it is a necessity if our efforts are to be effective. A number of 
those who take part in this work for Christian unity had already 
been at pains to point out that far from leading to religious 
indifferentism, as might at first have been feared, its first result 
must be to emphasise confessional divergencies and to cause their 
full inflexibility to be realised. 

Nothing is lost, however, if by discovering the limits of the 
difficulties we give ourselves better opportunities of resolving 
them. A sustained effort will be necessary, and very great patience. 
It will be necessary to convince ourselves more deeply and 
constantly that the precepts and counsels of the gospel do not 
apply simply to individuals, but that in the social order they are 

in 
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the law that governs the groups themselves which constitute it. 
If for instance the Sermon on the Mount were read attentively 
with the idea in mind that it ought to be the rule which governs 
the mutual relationships between Christian communities, an 
approach productive of much good would be opened up and in 
prayer we should be making our own, as effectively as is in our 
power, the words of the Apostle: 'Charity is patient, is kind: 
charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely: is not puffed up; is not 
ambitious, seeketh not her own; is not provoked to anger, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity but rejoiceth with the 
truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things'. 1 

There lies the work of the Spirit of God, no doubt of it. And 
because we believe in the Spirit of God, we hope against all hope. 

*I Cor. 13: 4-7. 
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SEEK YE FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD 
AND HIS JUSTICE 

\ | \HE past few years have been marked by many vicissitudes 

in matters which concern the search for Christian unity, 
If on the one hand the instruction of the Holy Office made 
public early in 1950 seemed to point to a rather less negative 
attitude towards the Ecumenical Movement on the part of the 
Roman Church, the Encyclical Humani Generis and above all 
perhaps the definition of the dogma of the Assumption did not 
take long to provoke, in non-Catholic circles, the reactions we 
remember. The balance sheet, at least if we are to judge of it by 
its immediate showing, has not, it seems, worked out very 
favourably. Contacts broken off, in some quarters, between 
Catholics and non-Catholics, who had been in the habit of 
meeting in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. There have 
been refusals to take part in demonstrations planned in common 
during the Week of Prayer for Unity. An attitude to Catholicism 
more than uncivil has developed on the part of a considerable 
section of the non-Catholic religious press. Certainly if some 
among us had held that there was reason to fear that the Ecumeni- 
cal Movement might turn into a sort of sentimental idyll of 
vague Christian brotherhood in which everything likely to be a 
source of division would be ehminated, they may feel themselves 
entirely reassured. The danger today is rather that we should come 
to be disheartened and cease altogether to work for this cause; 
that we should yield to the temptation to give up the struggle. 

"We have made a rule for ourselves of strict regard for objective 
enquiry and in faithfulness to it we have consistently acknowledged 
these vicissitudes with frankness, though, as we hope, without 
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ever allowing them to tindermine our equanimity and our 
fundamental optimism. Those only lie exposed to the danger of 
illusion who blind themselves to the gravity and extent of the 
evil we meet with in working for Christian unity, and who 
imagine that in a few years' time an adequate remedy will be 
found for our divisions. Apart from a miracle of grace, which of 
course is always possible, the injury that schisms and heresies have 
done and are doing to the Mystical Body of Christ during so 
many centuries will not be cured in a few decades. The evil 
is inveterate, and we must not underestimate the heavy implica- 
tion of this word. It is a very ancient evil and derives a quite 
special depth and seriousness from its very antiquity. Yet even so 
it is a matter of no little consequence that the sick man is beginning 
to want to recover. Is it so surprising that the first interposition of 
the Divine Healer should have had hitherto no other effect (and 
perhaps no other immediate aim) than to allow us to probe the 
wound and diagnose its nature more accurately? 

Moreover, in this contest for the good that is unity against the 
evil that is division it is after all to be expected that evil will 
happen to score a few points. We should take note of them, 
regret them indeed, but without being unduly disturbed by them. 
On the contrary, we should put them to profit by using them to 
set our own procedure in proper perspective and in the light of our 
very bitter experiences to choose the most effective remedies. 
Reflexion on this will undoubtedly lead us to re-examine our- 
selves as to how little we apply to the search for unity our Lord's 
command: 'Seek ye first the Kingdom, of God and his justice and 
all these things shall be added unto you/ * The unity we are 
looking for is in fact nothing else than what God has willed and 
wills for his Kingdom. It can only come into being as the fruit 
of the justice which must prevail there. Each of the Christian 
confessions, without exception, should strive then, by God's 
grace, to make this justice effective within itself, and the unity to 
which we each aspire will come one day into our hands as a fruit 
which has grown of itself to maturity. 

1 Luke 12: 31. 
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If every direct contact between the confessions had to be 
abandoned because each of them within itself was carrying out 
this programme we could rest assured that they would be moving 
in the direction of unity much more quickly than by all the 
ecumenical conversations that have ever been held. On the other 
hand, these conferences would still be useless if the different con- 
fessions taking part in them (and we do not mean merely those 
who represent them there), as well, too, as those who refuse to 
participate, were not setting themselves as their foremost task the 
duty of seeking first the Kingdom of God and his justice. 

How are we to understand this justice? It is nothing less than 
the full realisation of the Christian ideal. Every positive good 
which we each possess concerning the things of God's Kingdom 
unites us. It is 'what we lack that keeps us apart. Each of us must 
assess his own failings, not indeed in comparison with others but 
by the standard of this ideal, which none of us can flatter himself 
that he has reached. To become aware of the demands of this 
justice is in the end the only kind of progress that is of value in the 
approach to unity. 
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CONCERNING LAW AND ITS ABUSE 

/ I iHE subject which we are about to discuss in this chapter 

seems to us to be of great importance in the matter of 
Christian unity, as much in our judgment on the past as in 
our preparation for the future. The terms of its title may seem, 
at first sight, a Httle enigmatic, but as we shall see it is in fact con- 
cerned with realities that are very familiar to us. 

We will begin by defining the sense in which we are using these 
terms. Law expresses in a wide sense, more ontological than 
juridical, all that belongs to the essential nature of the Church as 
God's sovereign will has established it. It involves among other 
things, for instance, the necessary elements of the sacramental 
order and of its basis the hierarchical order. Similarly we are 
giving the word abuse a very wide sense. This embraces things 
that have improperly become attached to the essential nature of the 
Church in the course of its life or the development and functioning 
of its institutions. The abuse we are speaking of is not limited, in 
our view, to the domain of morals, although, all things considered, 
a moral element would as a rule be involved in every such abuse. 
Further, to forestall all misconception, we may add that between 
what pertains strictly to law and what must be qualified as abuse, 
there is a considerable neutral area containing what is legitimate 
but only accessory; to this we shall return later. 

With our terms thus defined our thought can be expressed quite 
simply. We should have avoided many ruptures in the past, and 
should be on the way to many reconciliations in the future by 
allowing ourselves, both then and now, to be guided, in our 
judgments on all that concerns the Church's life, by the light of 
the twofold principle: the abuse does not condemn the law, and 
the law does not justify the abuse. 
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The abuse does not condemn the law. The part played in the rise 
and progress of the Protestant Reformation by the numerous 
abuses which damaged the life of the Church at that period is well 
known. The decay of morals, even in the ranks of the clergy, was 
an important element in it. The way in which certain indulgences 
were preached became a scandal. Many other matters too were in 
need of drastic reform. To combat these abuses was not merely 
legitimate, it was a necessity. The rulers of the Church of that 
time must shoulder a very heavy burden of responsibility before 
God and before history because they did not take this in hand with 
the requisite enlightenment and energy. When a reform within 
the Church was at last undertaken, in answer to the urgency of the 
Christian people, it was too late; the Reformation had akeady 
taken shape and became widespread outside the Church. And 
this state of things persists to the present day. 

But whatever the responsibility of the legitimate authorities of 
the Church may have been, the Reformers were wrong, we hold, 
because they argued from the necessary abolition of abuses to the 
denial and rejection of the existing law. For instance, it is alleged 
by some writers that neither Luther nor Calvin would have thought 
of doing away with episcopacy, and the priesthood deriving from 
it, had they found bishops on the spot who were carrying out 
their true function worthily. Not finding them, at least in their 
own judgment, only then did they make up their minds to get 
rid of the whole institution, which for us is a fundamental. It 
was an unjustified transition from reprobation of an abuse to con- 
demnation of the law of which it was a corruption. 

It would not be difficult to find analogous illustrations of what 
we mean in doctrinal matters. Thus scholastic theology, which 
had applied human reason with such brilliance to the understand- 
ing of the faith, though not without certain hazards, fell into a 
deplorable decadence at the time of the Reformation. Nominal- 
ism was in the ascendant and its presence was certainly no 
guarantee of orthodoxy in the theological formulation of revealed 
truth. From the misuse of reason in matters of faith it soon came 
to be argued that reason should not be used at all, that there was 
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a radical incommensurability between the object of revelation and 
its doctrinal formulation. Here again was an unwarranted 
transition from rejection of abuse to condemnation of law. 

If we go back in time from the problems of the sixteenth 
century to those which are in dispute between Catholicism and 
the Eastern Orthodox Churches we are presented it would seem 
with an analogous set of circumstances. An authoritative inter- 
vention of the Roman Pontiff, as in the case of the patriarchate of 
Photius in the ninth century or in that of Michael Cerularius in the 
eleventh, is held to be an abuse by our Orthodox brethren. 
Unhappily they are not content to contest it on the ground of its 
particular object, or on that of the way in which it was exercised. 
They jettison the very principle of a primacy of authority 
altogether, and from then onwards the Orthodox Churches have 
made this negation their characteristic fundamental position. 

All this, so it seems, illustrates a kind of constant in every activity 
that has led to a rupture. It would also appear that the simpliste 
character of action of this kind constitutes one of the elements in 
the success of such ruptures. Humanly speaking, indeed, the neat 
setting out of a formula that does not bother about niceties of 
meaning has a greater impact on the mind than an expression of 
belief more concerned to include the necessarily complex aspects 
of things as they really are. The contemporary world outside the 
domain of religion furnishes us with many an example of this. The 
temptation to yield to the urge for simplification is a powerful 
one. If we ask our separated brethren to examine their minds 
about this in relation, for instance, to formulas that are dear to 
them, such as sola gratia, solajide, sola scriptura 9 we must first be 
sure of never ourselves falling into the same trap. We sometimes 
find, on our side, apologetic arguments in justification of certain 
elements of our faith in the Church which approximate all too 
closely to this simpliste way of thinking. They bolster up rather 
cheaply those who are inside the Church, but they prove ineffec- 
tive in the eyes of our brethren outside it because they lack objec- 
tive value. And this brings us to the second half of our twofold 
principle. 
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The law does not justify the abuse. The Church derives from its 
Founder a double nature. It is divine in the person of its Head, 
in the Holy Spirit who is its Soul, in the reality of the grace that 
builds it up and it is human in its members. The word of God, 
however, in taking our flesh assumed all that belongs to human 
nature, always with the exception of sin. But sin does not spare 
the Church in the persons of the members who compose it. If 
by a miracle sin in man could have been avoided, all the limita- 
tions which are ours because of the finite character of our creaturely 
state would still remain. The gifts of God allow of the ameliora- 
tion of these limitations only according to the measure in which 
we accept them. Our intelligence is limited, it understands little 
and can foresee less; our wills are limited and fail in implementing 
our best intentions. 

We willingly acknowledge that human weakness in the moral 
sphere mixes disordered elements and even those that are frankly 
evil with our Christian life. We experience no difficulty in hold- 
ing up to infamy in history the misdeeds that disgrace the lives 
of many a priest and prelate. But we allow ourselves much less 
readily to analyse the effect that the fundamental limitations of 
our nature, sometimes magnified by the less spectacular faults of 
negligence and omission, have had upon the Church, upon the 
development of its thought or of its institutions. This certainly 
is a specially delicate task and when all is said and done, the 
judgments we make must always be in submission to the clearer- 
sighted judgment of the Church's divinely guided teaching 
authority. 

But if we want to attain concrete results for Christian unity in 
this task we shall find there an area that we must explore for our- 
selves. 

Even if a principle is indisputable it does not necessarily follow 
that the way in which it is put into operation in any particular 
period should not be matter for discussion. The concrete forms, 
which have clothed the Church's most fundamental institutions 
in the course of its history, have often varied much, and experi- 
ence should sharpen our theological sense in this matter with the 
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necessary powers of discrimination. The Church itself furnishes 
us with examples of such discrimination. Some of them, it is true, 
are not strictly concerned with abuse, but only with what we have 
called legitimate accessories. This is the case in regard to the 
multiplicity and diversity of rites, Oriental and Latin, or with their 
constant evolution. So it is also in the matter of free discussion 
between different schools of thought in the enclosed and often 
acrimonious preserves of theological debate. In other cases, on 
the contrary, real abuses have led the Church to undertake 
reforms when the central authority initiated them or where it 
approved a movement originating from below. So it has been 
with the method of electing the Sovereign Pontiff which has 
undergone many modifications up to a quite recent date, or with 
the periodical reforms of the institution of monasticism. Our 
own era has seen important reorganisations of many laws and 
institutions in the Church, and will surely see much more in the 
future, aimed at their better adaptation to the new conditions of 
an environment which is in full course of evolution. 

It is quite true that these transformations ought not to be made 
in a hasty fashion and by innovations without authority. But it 
does happen, on the other hand, that even the directives of the 
hierarchy in this sphere come up against a powerful inertia, not to 
be easily overcome. A form originally entirely legitimate can 
become less so from the circumstance of having ceased to be 
adapted to the times. There will always, however, be those who 
do their very best, against all reason, to keep it as it is, pleading 
the imprescriptible right of that which they wrongly hold to 
be essential. A certain lack of perception is manifest here which 
is quite certainly injurious. 

In this connection perhaps we are not sufficiently distrustful of 
a way of looking at things to which we must draw attention. 
There was a time when the myth of Progress was widespread. 
This made it axiomatic that human society, as it developed, 
became continuously more perfect. Disasters, widespread and 
bloody in their consequences, have brought men's minds back 
to a saner appreciation of things as they are. But in matters which 
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concern the Church we still sometimes yield to a tendency to the 
same sort of easy optimism in our judgments. Of course there is 
a great difference between the Church and the world in this 
matter since the Church has the promise of divine help in a way 
that the world has not. 1 But the assistance, on the strength of 
which we can be certain that the power of hell will never prevail 
against the Church, is not of such a kind that each stage of its life, 
divinely instituted and guided as it is, must necessarily and at every 
point be marked by progress in regard to the stage that has 
preceded it. At different times and in different places there have 
been phases of decadence, and the reform of morals that has 
followed these has not always eliminated the traces they have left 
in the institutions and even in the theological formulation of the 
faith. We have to guard ourselves against any kind of a priori 
reasoning in this matter. An undisciplined optimism, no less than 
a temper of systematic denigration, could be a sign that we are 
faffing to take account of some element in the deeply human 
character of the life of the Church in its earthly state. Here again 
a more penetrating view of history would create on our side 
favourable conditions for ecumenical conversation, which up to 
now have been largely lacking. 

Before we end this discussion some of our readers will no doubt 
be inclined to ask the question: 'It is all very well to distinguish 
between what is essential in the life of the Church and what is 
only secondary, a particular manner or fashion which things can 
take on or a temporary and passing abuse. But surely the whole 
problem is precisely to reach agreement in settling the point where 
strict law ends and where the accessory or the abuse begins. You 
have declared, and your faith is of obligation in this respect, that 
the hierarchical and the sacramental orders, in their essential 
constitution, are of divine law. For example, do not your Prot- 
estant counterparts in the debate reject, as the result of an illicit 
or at least superfluous development, this hierarchical order and 

1 The special assistance that God gives to the Church and not to the world is the power 
of proclaiming divinely revealed truth without error, thus preserving the Faith from 
diminution and corruption, not in the individual but as the possession of the divine society 
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certain elements in the essential constitution of the sacraments?* 
To this we should answer that undoubtedly they do. And the 
problem put in this way goes far to underline and set in relief 
the true aim of the ecumenical dialogue. Our purpose was 
simply to show that if it is to have some chance of being fruitful 
we must on both sides enter into this dialogue fully convinced of 
the fundamental soundness of the twofold principle: abuse does 
not condemn the law, and the law does not justify the abuse. 
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VARIOUS ASPECTS OF CATHOLIC 
ECUMENISM 

DIVERSITY is a universally recognised aspect of divine 
action. Creation is a proof of this, and it is made more 
manifest when set in an evolutionary context. It seems 
to have been the good pleasure of the author of nature, that there 
should be throughout the hierarchy of the three kingdoms of 
creation, a profusion of almost infinitely varied forms of being. 
The more complex the nature of any being the more diverse are 
the ways in which it is realised in the multiplicity of the individuals 
of the species. 

The same is true in the supernatural order. St Paul loves to 
emphasise the diversity of the graces by which the divine activity 
is manifested: 

Yet there are different kinds of service, though it is the same Lord 
we serve, and different manifestations of power, though it is the 
same God who manifests his power everywhere in all of us. The 
revelation of the Spirit is imparted to each, to make the best advan- 
tage of it. One learns to speak with wisdom, by the power of the 
Spirit, another to speak with knowledge, with the same Spirit for 
his rule; one, through the same Spirit, is given faith; another 
through the same Spirit, powers of healing; one can perform 
miracles, one can prophesy, another can test the spkit of the prophets; 
one can speak in different tongues, another can interpret the tongues; 
but all this is the work of one and the same Spirit, who distributes 
his gifts as he will to each severally. 1 

No wonder then that initiatives of different sorts multiply in 
proportion to the growth of positive interest in the cause of 

1 1 Cor. 12: 4-1 1 Knox. 
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Christian unity. Catholic ecumenism, since it is a manifestation 
of the life of the Church, cannot escape from the law of all life, 
which, is a law of development. Every new organism passes 
through the successive phases of infancy and adolescence on its 
way to maturity; and this process goes forward according to a 
design of increasing complexity in organic function, in which each, 
succeeding stage takes up into itself and enriches the rudimentary 
elements in those that preceded it. But since we are concerned 
here with, a social phenomenon, a collectivity, it is to be expected 
that diversity of function will correspond with the number of 
different individuals, or rather with the differences of character 
and temperament between individuals. Some will take more 
willingly and fhritfully to one aspect of the problem, others 
lending their efforts by preference in another direction. The better 
the subject is grasped the more will new avenues of approach 
open up along which the energies of all can find their application. 

Charity is undoubtedly the deep inner motive power of 
ecumenical research. St Paul thought little of the power of the 
graces he had enumerated in comparison with the one which 
surpasses all of them, and in view of which they are all in fact 
given. After pointing out the different grades of perfection there 
are among them he adds: 'But be zealous for the better gifts. 
And I show unto you yet a more excellent way. If I speak with 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal . . .' 1 and so on to 
the end of this famous passage which has been quoted in its 
entirety in a previous chapter. In the work of ecumenism as in 
everything else, and more so perhaps than in anything else, 
charity is the alpha and omega, the starting-point and the purpose 
envisaged, since in the Apostle's words it is the bond which makes 
us perfect; 2 that is to say, according to a recent interpretation, 
very consonant with our theology of grace and of the Church, it 
is the bond which unites all the faithful into the perfect whole 
which is the Body of Christ. 

It is to be expected that at the outset manifestations of interest 

1 1 Cor. 13: i. 2 Col. 3: 14 Knox. 
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in things ecumenical should consist chiefly in declarations and 
demonstrations of charity. This was certainly an excellent 
starting-point, expressing as it does a very necessary aspect of the 
ecumenical attitude which one would wish to see becoming more 
widespread and intense. And all the more since no danger lies in 
this intensification; it would lie rather in remaining on the surface 
and not giving due attention to the deeper demands that charity 
itself makes. In fact, perhaps we are sometimes too quickly 
satisfied with verbal expressions or gestures which spring from a 
rather cheaply won emotionalism. There is, however, a depth and 
richness in the notion of Christian charity which does not allow 
of its being so quickly perceptible. It involves an attitude which 
is not solely moral and psychological, but embraces the very 
actuality of the whole mystery of grace, and therefore of the 
Church. "We need hardly be surprised that ecclesiastical authority 
should sometimes be a little nervous of an ecumenical attitude in 
which this emotional element, in itself pure and worthy in its 
inspiration, runs the risk of becoming almost exclusive of every- 
thing else. 

Ecumenical advance, precisely because it has unity in the Church 
for its object, involves a krge number of problems of considerable 
growth which must be tackled with all the seriousness and all 
the competence at our command. The very notion itself of the 
Church is being dealt with and we can understand that its teaching 
authority, the responsibility of which is engaged in this matter up 
to its highest level, does not mean to leave it in such circumstances 
to the direction of good will alone, however strong its impulse 
may be. Where history, biblical interpretation, theology, positive 
and speculative, are concerned the problems in question involve 
knowledge which, although religious, must be termed technical, 
because it can only be acquired by the judicious application of the 
disciplines proper to each. Things would be simpler were the 
acquisition of these sciences sufficient; they certainly furnish the 
basic necessities. Yet the ecumenical advance, because it is tackling 
the problem of the Church from an angle that is to some extent 
a new one, is being driven by its researches in all the disciplines 
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which concern this problem to a deeper investigation and 
even sometimes to a complete renovation of ideas. We have 
already mentioned history, exegesis and theology, but to these 
must be added some modern disciplines, as for instance certain 
sections of psychology, individual and collective, and sociology. 
These can throw new light on the influence of those non- 
theological factors which have played and still play an important 
part in the disunity or the unity of Christians. 

There is another element of complexity in this procedure: the 
Church is not a purely human reality. It is God's work and he 
has revealed it as such. Today it is becoming constantly clearer 
that God's revelation is not expressed solely in the written word 
but that it is also given us in history itself, and this is specially the 
case with the Church. And so the researches of the theologian 
and of those in other disciplines who assist him cannot be followed 
in security unless by a constant concern to be guided by the 
Church's teaching authority which for us Catholics is the guardian 
and guarantee of revelation. This is an additional reason why this 
authority should watch with special solicitude over ecumenical 
proceedings, 'which of their nature must be carried out with 
great prudence. But in proportion as it ascertains that Catholic 
ecumenical activity is taken in charge, so to speak, by those whose 
competence is not in doubt and whose concern for obedience to 
the Holy See is beyond question, to that extent also we shall see 
authority relaxing its original mistrust, and reserve giving place 
to encouragement. 

The years in which we are now living seem, as far as Catholic 
ecumenism is concerned, to be clearly marked by this growth 
from adolescence to a greater maturity. We may well rejoice 
that it is so, but always on condition that we lose or disregard 
nothing which has contributed to the inspiration of its younger 
days. The technical activity which it takes up in the years ahead 
will in fact be without interest or fruit unless it is not merely 
animated but also enlightened by the spirit of charily, which is, 
as we have said, the alpha and omega of the search for unity in 
Christ Moreover, theological work will not be possible for all, 
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There are here below many mansions in the Father's House, and 
in the ecumenical field each must find the task which fits in with 
his own inclinations and personal gifts. To some it will be action 
in the strict sense; to others study; to all, but for some as a special 
vocation, prayer. In our own adherence to our particular voca- 
tion we must respect the call which others hear, for if graces differ 
it is the same Spirit that acts through them. Let us cultivate 
amongst ourselves the concern for unity that we wish so much to 
see gaining ground in the whole Christian world. In this way 
also 'bear the burden of one another's failings; then you will be 
fulfilling the law of Christ.' I 

1 GaL 6: 2 Knox. 
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TO RULE, TO TEACH, TO SANCTIFY 

WE must now return to tlie subject of the Church's 
unity in so far as it will be the object for which we 
pray in our intercessory prayer. "We have carefully 
distinguished between the essential perfection of this endowment 
of unity and an accidental perfection which is capable more or less 
of addition and subtraction. Essential unity is an endowment we 
cannot call in question, since it exists in virtue of our Lord's 
promise to his Church of indefectibility. Concerning accidental 
perfection we have already outlined certain qualitative increases 
it is capable of receiving. There is another aspect of this problem 
to which we will give consideration here. 

If the Church cannot lose the essential perfection of its endow- 
ment of unity, what kind of harm can be caused to its unity by 
the divisions of every kind which have marked the course of its 
history, schisms with or without heresy for their starting-point? 
The teaching of the Church, Catholic and Roman, on this 
point is definitive. Every Christian community which severs 
communion with it loses all title to call itself the Church of Christ, 
a title the Roman Church claims exclusively for itself alone. The 
harm that schism causes the Church within the domain of its 
unity can affect the perfection of that unity only in what is 
accidental and not essential to it. God's design was and remains 
quite evidently that this unity should embrace the whole of 
Christ's followers, the totality of all those who have been marked 
with the seal of baptism. Heresy and schism result, among other 
things, in depriving the Church of the co-extension of its unity 
with the number of those who are baptised. There is no longer 
an identity between the Church and the totality of Christians. 
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The unity of the Church in its essential perfection is safeguarded 
within the Catholic and Roman Church, but it has lost neverthe- 
less something of its accidental perfection, namely the co-exten- 
sion of which we have been speaking. Those who do not live in 
communion with the Church are deprived of the benefit of this 
indefectible unity, which has been established by God. In the eyes 
of the Church, Catholic and Roman, to pray for the unity of the 
Church in any sense beyond that which we have already defined, 
could only mean this: that all Christians may once again enjoy the 
benefits of this unity by their reintegration into the oneness of 
faith within the fellowship of the unique hierarchical organism of 
the Church and the common sharing of its sacraments. 

But here again it is necessary to add: that is not all that can be 
said in this connection. If the confessions which are not in com- 
munion with the Roman Church cannot call themselves the 
Church, does it follow that they no longer have any relationship 
or bond with the Church? And if we grant the existence of some 
relationship we must ask ourselves what is its nature? We must 
recognise that while the principle we have called to mind above 
is clearly defined by the Church, the answer of the theologians to 
the question we have just put is by no means as yet completely 
worked out. Itis, however, of the highest importance. Here indeed 
we are at the crux of the problem that the movement for Christian 
unity sets to the Catholic conscience. This movement in fact has 
as its aim to remedy the evil which schisms of every sort have 
brought and are bringing upon the Church; the first advance, as 
also the first condition of success, is to apply a precise diagnosis of 
the extent and true nature of this evil. 

In this field, very little explored even yet as we have said, we 
can propose at this point only certain considerations for our 
reader's reflexion, and even so we only put them forward with the 
reservation that other judgments may be better grounded. 

Basing our statement of them on papal documents which 
towards the end of the nineteenth century rejected, as inadmissible, 
the theory known as 'the four branches', we can state quite cate- 
gorically that the different confessions in separation from the 
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Roman communion are not in their relationship to the Church 
what are called integral or integrating parts in relation to the 
whole they themselves make up, like the three angles and the 
three sides which make up a triangle. Take away one of these six 
elements and there is no longer any triangle, which has only 
existed by their co-existence and juxtaposition. The Church on 
the contrary is not made up of the sum of the separated Christian 
confessions plus the Church, Catholic and Roman. If the other 
confessions were non-existent or done away with the Church 
would remain with its essential existence untouched. 

But though none of these confessions is either the Church or an 
integral or integrating part of it, we must not hastily jump to the 
conclusion that there is nothing in them which derives from the 
Church. Christian confessions, however widely separated they 
may be from Catholic unity, do not in fact fail to retain, each in 
a different degree according to circumstance, a part of the realities, 
supernatural in character and origin, that the Church they have 
left continues to preserve in totality and essential perfection. This 
holds good within the domain of faith, of all the truths that these 
confessions believe in common with us. In the sacramental sphere 
too it holds good of everything that safeguards authenticity and 
validity within a particular confession, as the Catholic and Roman 
Church itself testifies; for example, the episcopate and priesthood 
with all their dependent sacramental realities, wherever, as in the 
case of the Orthodox Churches, schism has not broken the trans- 
mission of the power of order apostolically derived. 

It can be said then that the confessions separated from Catholic 
communion possess something at least of what is held in its 
essential perfection by the Roman Church and constitutes it as 
such. This sometimes consists of elements, retained in varying 
degrees by the separated confessions, which are sometimes termed 
vestigia ecclesiae. The term is not a very satisfactory one, especially 
when applied to communions such as the Orthodox Churches, in 
which the elements in question are something very much more 
than mere traces or remnants. 

The term, however, matters little; we must scrutinise the reality 
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itself. For this purpose we appeal to a classical theme in CathoEc 
theology. We are accustomed, to distinguish in the Church the 
exercise of a threefold function: government, teaching and sancti- 
fication. This threefold fraction is the expression of a threefold 
power which belongs by right to Christ, and was exercised by him 
in visible fashion during his life on earth. From then onwards he 
exercises it in and through the Church. Only his presence, how- 
ever, is invisible: his action is made visible by the fact that it is 
embodied in the Church in virtue of the acts by which he func- 
tions. Peter commands, Christ governs; Paul preaches, but 
Christ is teaching; John baptises, it is Christ who sanctifies. 

If we study the relation of each of these powers with the Church 
we can hardly fail to be struck by the analogy it offers with the 
relationship within the soul of its two faculties of intelligence and 
will. In both of these faculties the nature of the soul (its essence, 
we should say, in strict scholastic terminology) finds expression 
totally, but neither the one nor the other taken separately exhausts 
its possibilities (its potentiality) as far as the expression of its being 
is concerned. Knowledge is the proper function of intelligence, 
willing and loving is that of the will, for loving is nothing else 
than the willing of some good for oneself or for another. These 
two faculties have two different objects, but none the less one 
cannot function without the other; for the will applies the intelli- 
gence to its act of knowing, and there is no act of the will to 
which the mind by its knowledge does not determine the object. 
We know by experience what efforts of the will the acquisition of 
knowledge demands, and how greatly the effectiveness of our will 
determines the extent and exactitude of our knowledge. 

So it is within the Church: its acts of government, of teaching 
and of sanctification are different from each other, yet if we look 
into the matter closely neither of the two other powers is wholly 
absent from the exercise of any one of them. Before demonstra- 
ting that this is so we must nevertheless specify precisely what is 
particular to themselves in these three powers compared with the 
faculties of the soul. The Church does not consist exclusively of 
those through whom Christ governs, teaches and sanctifies. It is 
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also made up of those who are governed, taught and sanctified, 
and that not by simple juxtaposition or conjunction to each other. 
The actual situation is considerably more complex, in the sense 
that those who govern, teach and are ministers of the means of 
sanctification are on their part themselves governed, taught and 
sanctified; and reciprocally, those who are mainly the object of this 
threefold function are aE in some measure also participants in its 
exercise. The bishop governs but he does so within the frame- 
work of an institution whose laws are in the first instance binding 
upon himself. The faithful are governed, but the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit gives them the incentive to undertake initiatives 
which, since they give birth to new institutions in the Church's 
life, are little by little incorporated into its legislation. The bishop 
is teacher par excellence but he teaches the doctrine that he first 
receives as a learner. The faithful are taught, but the doctrine they 
receive matures and bears fruit to the point when at times it can 
enrich the Church's consciousness by making the content of the 
faith progressively more explicit. The bishop sanctifies because 
he possesses in his own right the power to consecrate and to 
transmit to others the powers that are his. The faithful receive this 
sanctification, but beyond the fact that in the sacramental order 
they are themselves empowered in certain circumstances to confer 
fundamental sanctification in baptism, in the sphere of the com- 
munion of saints their whole life is, by the power of Christ, a 
source of sanctification for the Church. 

"We have contrasted and then compared the bishop and the 
faithful in this way. It would be interesting to show how this 
twofold participation in the active and receptive aspects of each of 
these three powers of government, teaching and sanctification, is 
realised at its maximum in the priest. 

But having said this in order to show how much more complex 
the functioning of this triple power in the Church is than that of 
the faculties of the soul it is necessary now to explain how each of 
them is present in the exercise of the other two. 

We note in the first place that true faith and consecration, 
received by the fullness of the sacrament of order, give the Church 
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its capacity to govern. This government, furthermore, has as its 
exclusive aim the sanctification of souls, and this is accomplished 
in the normal course only by the use of means which are objects 
of faith, since they are instituted and revealed by Christ. History- 
shows that the Popes who have exercised their authority in the 
Church with the greatest fruit are also those whose holiness has 
been most striking and who in life and in word have borne the 
most perfect witness to the faith. 

But the same is true of those to whose lot falls the role not of 
those who govern but of those who are governed. Their docility 
is directly derived from the depth, vitality and exact grasp of their 
faith as also from the work of personal sanctification which oper- 
ates in them as the threefold effect of God's Word meditated on 
and lived, together with prayer and sacraments. 

It is unnecessary to say that the effectiveness of the teachers' 
word and within the Church it is of course the truths of faith that 
are here in question depends upon both the holiness of their 
lives and the prudence of their government; and how greatly the 
spirit of docility and probity of life dispose those who are taught 
to accept as true the teaching of the faith. 

Finally, concerning the sanctification which it is the duty of 
those who have charge of souls to impart, it would be easy to lay 
stress upon the extent to which it is closely conditioned by their 
living grasp of the mysteries of the faith and the ever-present 
consciousness of the responsibilities they bear in ruling. As to the 
faithful and as we have said, under one aspect, we all remain the 
faithful sanctification closely depends on their docility in allow- 
ing themselves to be ruled and instructed. 

We have not the space to develop these considerations here. 
Our readers will be able to do so for themselves, each according to 
his own taste. There is a wide field before us upon which to 
meditate, whether we are shepherds, lambs or sheep. What we 
have said will be sufficient to emphasise that our theme is soundly 
based. 

The life of the Church consists essentially, it might even be said 
exclusively, in the exercise of the three powers in which Christ's 
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action in the world Is embodied, realised and made manifest. 
These three differ from each other in having as their purpose acts 
as different in nature as commanding (or obeying), teaching (or 
being taught), sanctifying (or being sanctified). But to each of 
these powers the other two are present, and the perfect exercise of 
each is determined by the perfection of that of the other two. It 
may be said that in each of them the Church is engaged as to its 
whole nature without however implementing its whole potenti- 
ality. 

It would certainly seem that this analogy allows us to consider 
these three powers in their relationship to the indivisible whole- 
ness of the Church in the same way in which we think of the 
faculties of the soul in their relationship with the soul itself, which 
is indivisible because it is spiritual. Elements of each of these 
three powers or functions are to be found living on in each of the 
separated confessions, but in a degree which varies considerably 
from one to the other among them. To discover the exact degree 
in each case would contribute, we think, to a notable clarification 
of the relationship each of these confessions bears to the Church. 
Our analysis seems at least to have the advantage of making clear 
that these elements, retained incompletely by the separated bodies, 
of their very nature derive their origin ontologically from the 
fullness of the Una Sancta which is incarnated in the Roman 
Church. There is in these elements therefore that which calls for 
reintegration into the Una Sancta, although in thek present state 
they subsist and can only subsist in an imperfect fashion, for the 
very reason that, communion having been broken, they are 
deprived of this fullness. 

It does not seem to us necessary to emphasise how much the 
confessions of Eastern Christianity, separated from the com- 
munion of Rome by the eleventh-century schism, are superior, 
from this point of view, to those which derive from the Reforma- 
tion; and this is true, whether it is a question of the objective 
content of their faith or the authenticity of their hierarchy and 
sacramental system. The elements they contain are, in relation to 
ecclesiastical perfection, close to the maximum as we see it 
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realised in and. by communion with the Roman Church. This 
explains and justifies the traditional attitude of Rome to the East, 
acknowledged in principle if not always carried out in actuality. 

We should add that this way of viewing the situation of the 
separated confessions and their relation to the Church is based 
entirely on what they hold in common with us. On the other 
hand it must be said, in a sense itself needing definition, that ob- 
jective error or refusal of communion, in so far as it is to be found 
in any separated communion, has nothing in it of the Church but 
is rather the principle of disintegration and decay. 

In passing we may draw attention to the fact that the theological 
distinctions we have worked out give a better explanation of the 
degrees of relationship to the Church and the way they can be 
formulated than the expression 'in or out of the Church' which is 
a term borrowed from material things and admits of no half 
measures. It is perfectly applicable, however, when one is think- 
ing of aspects of the Church of which we can be aware by sensible 
perception. In fact, in this sense one must be either 'inside* or 
'outside' the Christian community in canonical communion with 
the Bishop of Rome. At this level also there are no half measures. 
But nevertheless the elements, some external and perceptible, 
others purely spiritual, which constitute this community and 
make it and it alone the Church of Jesus Christ, can be shared in 
different degrees. 

As can be seen, the problem of the standing of the dissident 
confessions in regard to the Roman Church considered as the 
Church of Christ is distinct from that of the relationship with it 
of each of the members of these confessions as individuals. This 
is a problem often dealt with by the theologians. In the solution 
of it other elements, favourable or otherwise, play their part, in 
accordance with the presumed state of conscience as it is in each 
individual 
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THE CHURCH 
'BODY' AND 'BRIDE' OF CHRIST 

IN the New Testament, and especially in the Pauline Epistles, 
the Church is frequently represented tinder two figures of 
speech. Sometimes it is called Christ's Body, and sometimes 
his Bride. These two analogies have become customary in 
ecclesiastical writings whatever the denomination they come 
from. This is no matter of surprise, for nothing has better justifica- 
tion than recourse to biblical themes of this kind. The Pope him- 
self some years back dedicated an important document to the first of 
them: the Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi issued on 29 June, 1943. 
We should like, in this connection, to draw attention to a little- 
noticed circumstance. Very often one or other of these two 
themes is referred to indifferently, as if they were equivalent to 
each other in every way. Quite recently, in the course of discus- 
sion between theologians, where some reference to these themes 
was necessary in the nature of things, we have had occasion to 
point out at least once how little attention has in general been 
paid to the distinction between the two analogies, and the loss we 
experience from a theological point of view owing to our failure 
to emphasise this distinction. That is why it seems to us to be of 
use to say something about it here. 

The fundamental dogmas of the Christian faith clearly come to 
us in the character of antinomies. They affirm the simultaneous 
existence of two characteristics, apparently irreconcilable, at least 
according to ordinary human ways of thinking. In the mystery 
of the Blessed Trinity we affirm the co-existence, even the iden- 
tity, in a certain way, of the One and the Many: Three Persons, 
One Nature. In the incarnation, on the other hand, we assert the 

139 
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subsistence of two individual Natures, divine and human, in the 
Unidty of the Person. So also in the working out in history of 
this mystery we have the simultaneous existence of Virginity and 
Maternity. It would be easy to continue this list. These funda- 
mental antinomies are one aspect of the mystery of God, viewed 
as he is in himself, in the inner life that is proper to him, or in his 
relations by grace with the world and with man. 

It is not surprising then that another such antinomy is to be 
found within the Church since, in fact, it is no less than the con- 
tinuation and reflexion of the mystery of the Incarnation. This 
is precisely the reason, it seems to us, why the inspired writers, 
and in particular St Paul, in order to indicate clearly what is con- 
tained in each of the terms of this antinomy have been drawn to 
use these two figures of speech in speaking of the Church: the 
'Body* and the 'Bride*. In his well-known Lettre a une demoiselle 
de Metz Bossuet has set out in noble language the complementary 
character of these two figures of speech; 1 the main features of 
what he has said we summarise here. 

The antinomy is concerned precisely with the relation between 
Christ and the Church. The Church can be said to be identical 
with Christ in one relationship and distinct from him in another. 
The analogy of the Body is aimed at emphasising the identity; 
that of the Bride the distinction* An example taken from the 
sacramental order will make the meaning of this clear. The 
Church baptises and absolves by the ministry of its priests. All 
the human acts involved in this are distinct from Christ himself. 
But the virtue, the power with which these acts are filled are the 
actual power and virtue of Christ who by means of them brings 
about the justification and sanctification of souls; to that extent 
the act -of a man can be identical with Christ's action. So it is with 
all the functions which, as we say, Christ willed to entrust to his 
Church, whether the power of sanctification, teaching or govern- 
ing is concerned. It is always God, in Christ by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, who energises in these acts, and they receive from 
men's ministry their nature as human. 

1 See Appendix II. 
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Christ's Identity with his Church is well brought out by the 
analogy of the Body. Thus the head, in addition to the fact that 
it is a part of the body, is present, by the whole reality of the 
influx of its power, in each of the other parts. The distinction 
between Christ and the Church is well brought out by the figure 
of the Bride, who even in her union with the Bridegroom pre- 
serves her own personality in all its integrity. 

It is then by no means unimportant when speaking of the 
Church which of the analogies is made use o It is most appro- 
priate to employ now this one, now that, according to the par- 
ticular aspect of the problem one is dealing with. 

Above all, it is not a matter of indifference when dealing with 
the problem of the Church in its cohesion as a totality to grasp the 
complementary, not to say antithetic, character of these two 
figures of speech. It would be heresy, in the etymological sense, 
to make choice of elements emphasised by one of the figures at the 
expense of those emphasised by the other; to assert the identity of 
Christ and the Church while ignoring the distinction between 
them, or by making much of the distinction to be rid of the 
concept of their identity. 1 

There are two ways in which this selection is made: one 
theoretical, when a formulation of doctrine concerning the 
Church takes account of one only of the terms of the antithesis 
or antinomy; the other a practical way, when, while formulating 
such a doctrine so as to express both terms, it draws its inspiration 
in actual practice, or in the theological considerations which 
govern practice, from only one of them. 

And this brings us back to the question of confessional differ- 
ences. To speak perhaps in rather text-book fashion, for the 
reality is always richer in meaning than our neat formulations, we 
might put the idea in this way, that of the two figures of speech, 
the Body and the Bride, the latter is most in favour among 

1 The Encyclical Mystici Corpora emphasises the importance of this distinction by 
reminding us of '. . , the mind and statement of the Apostle of the Nations, who, though 
he combines Christ and his mystical Body in a marvellous union, yet contrasts the one 
with the other as "Bridegroom and Bride". Eph. 5: 22-23.' The Mystical Body of Jesus 
Christ (Catholic Truth Society, 1948), para. 85, p. 51. 
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Protestant theologians. They call attention, in fact, very strikingly 
to the distinction between Christ and the Church, and aptly 
illustrate his Lordship over it as springing from the divine trans- 
cendence. But they fail to go to the source enshrinedin the analogy 
of the Body, the significance of which, as a clear indication of the 
identity of Christ and his Church, their position tempts them to 
minimise, and they are inclined in consequence to reduce the 
reality of the sacramental system to a mere occasionalism. 

Our Orthodox brethren do not entirely escape from the oppo- 
site temptation. Their natural propensity would be to emphasise 
the identity of Christ and the Church in a way which blurs the 
fact that there is a certain distinction between them. They are 
fond of arguing that the analogy of the Body excludes the very 
principle upon which the Roman primacy is grounded; a body, 
they say, cannot have two heads, even if one, Christ, is invisible, 
and the other, the Bishop of Rome, visible. But this objection, 
if it is pushed as far as it will go, would lead them to deny also the 
primacy of General Councils, because in itself the existence of a 
visible head does not necessarily mean that the organ of govern- 
ment by which it functions should take the form of a monarchy. 
We hold the latter truth because we believe that Christ has 
positively willed it so. The analogy of the Bride comes in at this 
point as duly complementary to that of the Body; for the Bride 
has a head as well as the Bridegroom. 

It seems to be undeniable that the position generally held by 
Catholic theology in this matter is a more comprehensive one. 
But to grasp it fully we have to keep a nicely balanced equili- 
brium, in practice no doubt even more than in theory. And so 
we must watch carefully, by constant thought concerning it, over 
the truth contained in this antinomy, which lies at the very roots 
of the nature of the Church, that we allow nothing that goes to 
its making to escape our attention. This is the price we must pay 
if we are to be faithful to the injunction of the Apostle which we 
have so often called to mind: 'May all the wealth of Christ's 
inspiration have its shrine among you/ 1 
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ROME AND THE EASTERN CHURCH 

OR THE PARABLE OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 
IN SEPARATION 

A MARRIED couple, botli good Christians, tad lived 

/-A together for many years in happy agreement. Not of 
JL JLcourse that smaE and even at times quite heavy clouds 
had not darkened the sky during their life together; but these 
passing quarrels and sulks, causing them when together to pre- 
tend all the time to ignore each other, were always happily made 
up in the end. 

Then one fine day the husband began to dominate his wife in 
a way that was very much more lacking in finesse than it had 
hitherto been. Being in no mood to put up with such goings-on 
that seemed to her more than a little strange, the wife protested 
and presently the couple separated for good. 

Years passed. The difficulties which each of them on his or her 
side encountered, twice induced them, not without many hesita- 
tions and after tedious discussions, to resume their married life. 
But each time this life, unwillingly undertaken through pressure 
of external circumstances and without the necessary atmosphere 
of confidence and mutual esteem which alone could have made 
it workable, was short-lived. Moreover, these temporary recon- 
ciliations, from the very pressure of the circumstances that had 
given rise to them, left in the minds of each, especially the wife's, 
a bitterness that further aggravated their dispute. 

Years passed once more. The period of separation has now 
lasted almost as long as the already far-off time when they had 
lived happily together. Their friends, and several of their own 
children whom they had divided between them at the time of the 
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separation, are made anxious by the long continuance of this state 
of things, which puts them in danger from the formidable blows of 
fortune which threaten them both from without. And even had 
there been no danger from this quarter, how could married 
Christians live any longer in separation with a good conscience? 
Opinion is unanimous that they ought to be induced to 'resume 
their life together*; but beyond that point it is deeply divided as to 
the right way of bringing about this happy result. 

For some, it is a matter more than anything of settling the ques- 
tion of principle, yes or no: Does the exercise of authority in 
marriage lie with the husband by a right which he holds from 
God much more than from human law? If yes, and it seems quite 
obvious to us, then the wife must begin by recognising this in 
explicit terms. She must refrain above all from laying down con- 
ditions for its exercise: return without conditions, if not then life 
together is impossible. A day will come, they think, when, mis- 
fortune helping her to make up her mind, the wife will come to 
realise how well founded was her husband's claim to authority 
over her. Then, seizing this favourable occasion, they must bring 
them before the assembly of notabilities where in due form their 
consent, so long awaited, will be recorded. On the basis of this 
contract their life together will be resumed and will flourish 
steadily since it will have received once again the sanction of law 
and right. But until that happens each must remain apart and 
carefully avoid all contact with the other. Their children above 
all should take care not to visit one another. Those who live with 
their father are already too much inclined to become impatient of 
the strictness of the discipline he also enforces on them. Though 
they acknowledge that this is good for them, they are hoping 
nevertheless for something of the maternal care that their father's 
authority is lacking in. It is true that among those who live with 
their mother there are some who question whether the absence of 
a father's authority is not the reason why they find it impossible 
to keep their own quarrels under control in a friendly way. But 
what tremendous confusion and insecurity could be introduced 
into their minds while they are still young, so these good friends 
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think, if constant mutual association "were to begin before the 
reconciliation of their parents who brought them into the world. 
But other friends, and, one guesses, some of the children them- 
selves, are inclined to see the situation in quite a different light. It 
is useless, they think, and even rather odious, to expect that her 
unhappy lot may ultimately open the wife's eyes to the impre- 
scriptible rights of a husband's authority. The very principle of 
these rights, they feel, would be more easily admitted if the wife 
were to catch a glimpse of the fact that a watchful and anticipat- 
ing love could cushion this authority with a certain touch of 
hardly realised affection which would altogether soften its harsh- 
ness. They doubt the stability of an agreement, which, since it 
would be motived by fear, would only have the solemnly 
appended signatures to keep it in being. On the other hand, how 
much more favourable to the awakening of mutual love would 
be more and more frequent meetings, in the course of which 
the couple, while remaining still separate, would be doing their 
best to come to each other's assistance; and making the best of 
their good moods, however fleeting, they would discuss together 
the anxieties of their children's education. They would be led 
progressively in this way to the discovery of the necessity of com- 
bining, in this difficult work, the firmness of a father's authority 
with the affection of a mother's love. From this they would come 
quite naturally to understand that to unite these two principles in 
their relations with their children presupposes that they must be 
closely united also in their own persons as parents. Only the re- 
building of the family hearth by a living mutual love can bring 
about a union of authority and affection so close that a point is 
reached where the former does not appear the exclusive preroga- 
tive of the father, or the latter of the mother, but both flow from 
that intimate unity of life which is created by husband and wife in 
the spiritual intimacy of their union. Reflections of this kind, 
inspired by experience, our friends continue, would lead such a 
couple to the very heart of the problem of their separation and to 
an understanding of what so profoundly moves the conscience to 
undertake the task of coming together again. To succeed in this 
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coming together the path we have thus mapped out appears to be 
a long one, but, they ask, is it not also the only one which takes 
full account of the nature of things? For this reason the reconcilia- 
tion to which it leads appears to them less easily broken than if it 
were the result of a purely juridical agreement to which consent 
was given, not without reservations, under pressure of external 
circumstances. 

As we know, 'comparisons are odious*. No doubt it is quite 
incorrect that the union of the Churches in East and West should 
be compared to a marriage. All the same, the complementary 
character of so many elements peculiar to these two sundered 
parts of Christendom predisposes us to keep certain aspects of 
this comparison as valuable. Also while guarding ourselves 
against pressing the fable, which is no more than a fable, too far, 
we think that none the less it has useful lessons to offer us for our 
meditation. 
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INTERCOMMUNION 

A T its conference held at Lund in Sweden the Commission 

/ \ on Faith and Order of the World Council of Churches 

jL JL-put the subject of intercommunion on its programme. 

We should like to take the opportunity of making some remarks 

on the Catholic point of view in relation to this subject. 

The word intercommunion is in reality a pleonasm which when 
standing alone proclaims an anomaly. The term communion, in 
fact, ought to be sufficient to express that wholeness of com- 
munity of thought and sentiment, in the sphere of faith and of 
ecclesiastical organisation, the symbol and food of which is the 
common sharing in the sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
Lord. And it is certainly in this sense that it is currently used 
when we say, for example, that the bishop of our diocese and we 
under his pastoral staff are in communion with the apostolic see; 
or again when we say that we belong to the Roman Catholic 
communion. 

If the term intercommunion has been coined it is because the 
thing exists, and it is this that is abnormal; different communions 
which are the fruit of the break-up of the one primitive com- 
munion. The Christian groupings which result from schisms and 
heresies of every sort form so many 'communions'; the particular 
requirements of these in the matter of common faith and unity of 
organisation are moreover exceedingly diverse. Intercommunion 
comes into existence when a certain degree of community in 
Church life is established or re-established. The word takes on 
a more precise sense when this common life is realised and mani- 
fested at a sacramental level by the celebration and reception 
together of the Holy Eucharist. 

147 
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It is understandable that the problem of intercommunion 
should present itself in an acute form to the conscience of the 
World Council of Churches, but it is easy to guess also why it acts 
as a 'sign of contradiction*. If in fact deep divergence of faith and 
teaching and autonomy in Church organisation do not interfere 
with the profounder unity of a Church which is in essence in- 
visible, if in other words the problem of Christian unity consists 
solely in the visible manifestation of a pre-existent invisible unity, 
then it is clear that this problem will be solved, at least in very 
large measure, by the establishment of intercommunion, as 
sufficient and the one thing really necessary. A little mutual good- 
will would bring it about. This is the line of thought character- 
istic of almost all the Churches whose ideas and tendency may be 
qualified as 'protestant'. 

But as soon as differences of faith and disagreements about 
organisation and discipline are regarded as injurious to the 
Church's unity itself, or, what comes to the same thing, if the 
claim, is made that what constitutes this unity as visible is an 
element essential to the Church's very nature, the position is quite 
otherwise. The problem of Christian unity no longer ends in a 
simple manifestation of a unity that is hidden but akeady existing; 
its object is the recovery of a unity that has been lost. In that case 
eucharistic intercommunion can no longer be a procedure to 
which it is permissible to resort on the basis of a minimum of 
good will; it can only be seen as the visible act which manifests 
and crowns the achievement of complete fullness of life within 
the Church, the sign of a common life akeady realised by the 
disappearance of the differences which were the cause of the 
separation. This line of thought belongs in particular to those 
Churches which assign a primary and basic role to complete 
unanimity in the profession of faith and to the existence of a 
hierarchy the sacramental effectiveness of which is secured by the 
Continuous handing on from the Apostles of a grace of state. 1 
This,- carried to its logical conclusion, is the position of the 

1 Grace of state is a theological term, which describes the graces which accompany 
certain functions in the Church, e.g. the grace of the priesthood. 
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Church, Catholic and Roman. For Catholics there can be no 
intercommunion until the elimination is achieved of everything 
upon which the schism and still more the heresy was based and 
maintained. Or, to speak more accurately ? intercommunion, in 
its strict sense, namely a common sharing of eucharistic life, 
cannot take place between the Church and any other com- 
munion which remains separated; any group, that is, which does 
not completely share its faith or remains outside its governing 
authority. In other words, in the eyes of the Church it cannot 
but be a question of those other than itself entering 'its com- 
munion*. 

We do not think moreover that the demands of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church in this matter would be otherwise in essentials, 
although they are less strict in the matter of governmental 
organisation, since up to now they refuse recognition, as of divine 
institution, to any primacy of jurisdiction on the part of one 
episcopal see over the rest. The end of the Eastern schism, if by 
God's grace it comes about one day, will not be the establishment 
of intercommunion between two communions remaining distinct as 
such. It will be the restoration of the Eastern Churches to one 
single communion, leaving untouched however all those differ- 
ences which properly distinguish local churches from each other, 
as long as those differences are not inimical to the integrity of the 
faith and the essential structure of the governing hierarchy. 

In the existing state of things, apart from cases provided for by 
the Church's discipline (two important reservations to which we 
should like to return some other time), we do not think it possible 
to advocate the practice of eucharistic intercommunion between 
the Roman and Eastern Churches, close though they are to each 
other in content of faith and authenticity of apostolic succession. 
Such a policy would be, so it seems to us, to want to begin where 
we ought to be ending. But that does not mean that we may not 
hope one day to be able to enter into this sharing of eucharistic 
life; very much the contrary in fact. Nor need we think that, 
since eucharistic communion is at the moment beyond possibility, 
a certain sharing in the living of the Christian life might not and 
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ought not to be restored, as likely by Its very nature to bring about 
gradually a new state of things and a new temper of mind which 
would lead one day to the ending of the schism. To think in a 
negative sense about these things would be to want to end with- 
out having any determination to make a beginning. 

What seems to us to be true of our relations with our Orthodox 
brethren seems true also, in its own context and circumstances, 
when we turn to consider our Anglican and Protestant brethren. 
To say this is to say, at the same time, what we think of the efforts 
made within the World Council of Churches, where the attitude 
of the Roman Church is not taken into account at least openly, 
since it is not a member, in the matter of the establishment of 
intercommunion. To seek for it there as an immediate aim is to 
take a road which would seem from every point of view a dead 
end for all the Churches which do not share the strictly Protestant 
conception of the Church. Every concession on this point would 
for them be equivalent to a denial of their own best selves and 
would turn out to be the actual ruin of the great ecumenical 
dream under the deceptive appearance of immediate success. But 
it is another thing to aim at intercommunion as the end of a pro- 
cess of evolution the successive stages of which would be marked 
by progress in the realisation of a common understanding of the 
faith and of the essential structure of the Church. A re-establish- 
ment, itself prudently progressive, of a certain sharing in the 
living of the Christian life is something, we should like to think, 
which would make a real contribution to this object. The World 
Council of Churches has clearly understood this by unifying the 
two movements Life and Work and Faith and Order. From the 
joining together of these two efforts a creative tension in the order 
of Christian unity could, in fact, be born provided it is done with 
proper care. So it has been, for example, with the collabora- 
tion of the Churches in order to carry out the ideals of the gospel 
in the social order. A common sharing of pastoral concerns often 
proves to be an excellent means of mutual understanding, not 
merely at the level of respect for each other, but because actual 
behaviour in face of supernatural realities can easily reveal the 
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profound kinship of ideas which, in their different abstract 
formulations, are thought to be radically divergent. And then 
there is the question of praying together. Surely it is and ought to 
be the keystone of the arch of all our work of reconciliation. 

Such appears to us to be the positive view, after we have 
indicated its necessary limits from the Catholic angle, of the effort 
being made within the World Council, and particularly within 
the Commission on Faith and Order for the promotion of inter- 
communion. Nothing in all this ought to leave our sympathies 
untouched. The more we must demand in the matter of unity the 
greater also are our responsibilities in this direction. 
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FAITH, ORDER AND WORSHIP 

THE Commission on Faith and Order of the World Council 
of Churches held its third World Conference at Lund in 
Sweden in 1952. We should like to call to mind one of 
the problems the conspicuous presence of which was one of the 
salient features of that Conference. 

It is well known that three principal subjects figured on its 
programme: The Nature of the Church, the forms of its Worship, 
and Intercommunion. The interest roused by the second of these 
subjects (and this is not to depreciate that taken in the other two) 
and the importance and the liveliness of the exchanges of view it 
occasioned, giving effect to preparatory work of considerable 
dimensions, have certainly set up in the history of the Commission 
on Faith and Order a new phase concerning which we may 
rejoice greatly from our point of view as Catholics. While re- 
serving to a fuller account the development and justification of 
this statement, we will dwell here only upon one particularly 
significant detail: the proposal made and approved by the general 
assembly of the Council to introduce the word 'Worship* into 
the title of the Commission. We do not yet know what effect 
will be given to this proposal, which falls, it is said, under the 
jurisdiction of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 1 It is quite clear that the matter of nomenclature is of 
secondary importance only, the essential thing being that ques- 
tions of worship in fact engage the attention of the Commission 
on an equal footing with those concerning the Faith and Govern- 

1 The Central Committee, in its final consideration, has not adopted the proposal made 
at Lund; but questions concerning worship constitute from now on an integral part of the 
working programme of the Commission on Faith and Order,. 
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ment of the Church. It is no less true that the proposal to desig- 
nate the Commission by the three words Faith, Order and Worship 
was a happy testimony to the undoubted theological progress 
evidenced by the inclusion of questions relating to worship 
within the official scope of the Commission. 

One of the major concerns of the Lund Conference was to study 
and state precisely what, according to the different participating 
confessions and denominations, is the relation which exists be- 
tween Christ and the Church. This point was the subject of the 
work of one of the three sections or Commissions devoted to the 
study of the Nature of the Church. The statement; an exact 
ecclesiology must be based on an exact Christology was its leit- 
motif. And it seems to us that the use of the three words Faith, 
Order and Worship express this relationship of Christ to the 
Church better than the first two do. It corresponds, in fact, to 
the threefold powers of Christ as Prophet (or Teacher), King and 
Priest, powers which he exercises from now on ministerially in 
and through the Church here on earth. It is because of this that 
our theology recognises three functions in the Church: teaching, 
government and the celebration of worship. We are not unaware 
that these theological categories, which are familiar to us and 
which bear in our minds a meaning both rich and precise, are 
very far from being adopted by all our separated brethren or 
accepted by them in the sense we give them. But it is not with- 
out interest to note that the deeper penetration into theological 
problems on their part, which the sincere desire for Christian 
unity stimulates, sets them on paths which clearly converge with 
those our own thought is following. 

The assertion of the necessity of a close correspondence be- 
tween ecclesiology and Christology did not fail to arouse within 
the conference a reaction which is also significant. Owing to 
motives or movements apparently most diverse it was urged with 
great insistence that it was not Christology alone that could shed 
light on the problem of the Church, nor, more exactly, was the 
clarification of the relationship of the Church to Christ of sole 
importance to our understanding of the mystery of the Church. 
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It was equally important to grasp the relationship existing be- 
tween the Church and each of the two other Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity, the Father and the Holy Spirit. The considera- 
tion given to this subject has often been confused, but we can 
glimpse in it nevertheless a true idea. By reason of the bond 
between Christ and the Church, there should exist, in Christ, 
between the Church and each of the Three Persons of the Blessed 
Trinity something of the relations which associate the mystery 
of the two other Persons with the Person of the Incarnate Word. 
There can only be an exact and complete ecclesiology which is 
based not only on a true Christology but on a true theology of 
the Trinity. 

Once again it seems to us that the three words Faith, Order and 
Worship would have the great advantage of calling to mind, at 
least by implication, this necessary connection between ecclesi- 
ology and Trinitarian doctrine. The three powers of Christ which 
we have noted above, or if we prefer it his threefold ministry of 
King, Prophet and Priest, are not unrelated to what is presented 
to us as proper to each of the three Persons in the inner life of 
the Holy Trinity: Authority in the etymological sense, which 
expresses the idea of origin (auctor) or, according to a term 
familiar to the Greek Fathers of the Church, the Monarchy of 
the Father; Wisdom (or truth); and Love. We are involved here, 
it is true, in the theology of appropriation, which though entirely 
traditional must be approached with prudence and discernment. 
But this reservation made and due caution observed there is no 
doubt that we shall find here a profound harmony in which the 
mind reaches a satisfying enlightenment. 

It is luminously dear, and there is no need to stress here the 
truth of it, that Faith is related to the prophetic or teaching 
mission of the incarnate Word. 

The word Order which forms part of the tide of the Com- 
mission which met at Lund is difficult to translate into French. 
It is usually rendered Constitution. Although this term is used in 
all the official documents of the Commission itself that are in 
French, it does not seem to us very happily chosen. Its principal 
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advantage is that its meaning is determinate. Some prefer the 
word hierarchy to it; but this seems to us to denote too clearly in 
advance the nature of the ordinance or order in question; it gives 
the formula a Catholic sense straight away. The term structure 
errs perhaps in its turn by including too much, though it cer- 
tainly emphasises one of the aspects which the English expression 
has in view. On the whole it would be better to translate the 
English word Order by the corresponding French word Ordre, 
leaving to the term itself the task of expressing the distinction and 
arrangement of the parts in a living organism. Undoubtedly 
each visible aspect of the Church in its unity implies a similar 
Order and this presupposes an internal organising principle, and 
so under one form or another an authority, a government. More- 
over, no one will have difficulty in recognising that the function 
of authority, of government is carried out by Christ himself 
Between him and the Church, Scripture tells us, there is the same 
relationship as exists between the head and members of the body. 
Yet we can recognise in Christ as regards the Church a role 
analogous to that which we see in the Father, by appropriation, 
in the mystery of God's own life. We can quote our Lord's 
words in this connection: *And the glory which thou hast given 
me, I have given to them: that they may be one, as we also are 
one. I in them, and thou in me; that they may be made perfect 
in one.* * 

As to the word Worship, it is even more awkward to translate, 
above all perhaps in German. There were those at Lund who 
saw in this very difficulty a serious obstacle to any modifications 
of the tide of the Commission, in the sense we have indicated. 
But the main difficulty here is not perhaps a matter of vocabulary. 
In French at least the word Culte could easily be accepted. The 
difficulty lies more in a certain idea of protestant type which sees 
in worship only the adoration or homage given to God. This 
limitation of meaning breaks the harmony of die appropriations 
which makes us wish for the adoption of die three words, Faith, 
Order and Worship. In reality there is nothing unilateral in the 

1 John 17: 22-23. 
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bonds which the redemptive power of the Incarnation in fact 
sets up between God and man, bonds which are exactly those 
which are integral to the constitution of the Church. Man's 
docility and obedience are the complement of God's govern- 
ment; the raising of man's intelligence to the knowledge of the 
divine mysteries is the complement of God's teaching; as to the 
worship the Church offers to God it is nothing less than the ful- 
filment, in Christ, of our humanity through the gift God has 
made to it in Christ's human nature* Our worship is Christian 
because its principle is our incorporation with Christ by baptism, 
and his life in us by grace. Christ himself is our true adoration 
because all our worship is offered to God *by him, with him and 
in him', as we say in the Canon of the Mass. Moreover, though 
our incorporation in Christ is total from the moment of baptism, 
it is capable of an indefinite growth in charity, which is the 
measure of our sanctification. In our Christian worship then, 
which implements Christ's priestly office, there are two aspects 
inseparably connected: the homage of adoration given to God, 
and the power of sanctification in regard to man. To justify our 
assertion it would be necessary to develop here the whole of the 
theology of the Eucharist, the central act of Christian worship 
in as much as it is the Sacrament of the Cross, and also the whole of 
the theology of grace. But we have said enough to show how 
this work of sanctification is inherent in Christian worship be- 
cause it combines to bring about the perfection of our being in 
which God manifests his glory. The work of our sanctification 
is thus related by analogy to the appropriation which enables us 
to see the Holy Spirit as the consummation of perfection in the 
divine being by Love. 

Other echoes of these trinitarian harmonies that the use of the 
triple formula, Faith, Order and Worship, should bring to our 
minds can be found in Scripture. A theological tradition already 
of considerable standing has thought well to lay emphasis on 
them. We will quote only our Lord's own words: 'I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life/ * The Way, because he incarnates 

1 John 14: 6. 
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the divine government in the order of salvation: the Truth, 
because he incarnates the divine teaching; the Life, because by our 
incorporation into him we receive by grace a mysterious partici- 
pation in the very life of God. The trilogy of theological virtues 
could be compared with it: Faith, which is a certain knowledge 
of God, in the mystery of his intimate life and his relation with 
man by creation and grace; Hope, which rests on the certainty of 
God's guidance along the road which leads to the eternal good 
of the messianic proclamation; Charity, which is the possession 
of God in the transformation of our being into his likeness and 
our engrafting in him here below, by grace in the obscurity of 
faith, and in heaven in the glory of the face-to-face vision. 

Two further reflexions on a subject capable of almost infinite 
development. By the first we should like simply to call to mind 
the aspect already touched upon of the mystery of the relation- 
ships of the Church with the Persons of the Blessed Trinity, 
exhibited by the 'temporal missions' of the Holy Spirit, in so fax 
as these may be associated with the manifestation of the divinity 
and glory of Christ in his earthly life, or designed for our en- 
lightenment and sanctification, since Pentecost. By the second 
we should like simply to emphasise one of the fundamental 
features of Catholic theology in regard to the mystery of the 
Church. This is the remarkable continuity that it recognises and 
stresses between this mystery and that of Christ. For the three 
powers of Christ, of which we have spoken, though theology 
itself affirms that they belong properly only to him and cannot 
be exercised radically but by him, yet it also equally recognises 
that in the Church, as it is on earth, Christ exercises these powers 
ministerially or sacramentally through his Body the Church which 
he uses as his instrument. In this way the coherence of an 
ecclesiology closely associated with a Christology itself pene- 
trated and sustained by a theology profoundly trinitarian, finds 
its fullest expression. 

This is why no one could rejoice more than the Catholic 
theologian to be able to speak at some future date of a Commis- 
sion on Faith, Order and Worship. 



IV 



THE THEOLOGICAL VIRTUES 
AND UNITY 



Faith 



34 

IS THERE A SCALE OF VALUES AMONG 
THE TRUTHS OF FAITH? 

WE should like here to throw a little light on a question 
which has a close bearing on the problem of Christian 
unity and about which there is a certain confusion in 
the minds of many. 

When we consider the content of our faith as it is in itself^ the 
different truths that is in which it is expressed, whether or not 
they have been defined as dogmas, it appears to us from the very 
start indeed, that not all of them have an equal importance in 
the economy of our salvation. Thus the dogmas of the Trinity 
and Incarnation appear obviously fundamental, while other 
truths, the supernatural effectiveness of the sacrament of con- 
firmation for instance, seem to us to take their pkce on a lower 
level, since they are not concerned directly with God as he is in 
himsel 

Yet the Church teaches that it is just as serious to deny one of 
these truths, even the least of them, as to reject one of the dogmas 
which we have qualified as fundamental. To act in this way with 
full knowledge of what we are doing we are not here concerned 
with error in good faith would be to 'make shipwreck* of what 
concerns faith and, repentance apart, to lose our souls. Must we 
not therefore conclude that, contrary to our first judgment, all 
the truths of faith are of equal importance and that there is no 
scale of values among them? 

In fact our first judgment was correct and, at the same time, 
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our second was equally well founded. There Is no contradiction 
here and the reason why Is easy to grasp. 

That there should be a scale of values In the relative importance 
of the truths of faith is a question of plain good sense upon which 
there Is no necessity to Insist. Not only are certain facts in the 
economy of our salvation of greater and more direct consequence 
than others, but they are even, it can be said, of another order. 
Thus, for instance, the mystery of the Incarnation, the actual 
reality of God made man, the joining together of the two natures, 
divine and human, in the unity of the person of Christ, may be 
compared with the Virgin Birth in this sense. In the mystery of 
the Church also, what concerns Christ himself is more important 
and of greater dignity than what concerns the members of his 
Mystical Body; or again, what belongs to the order of ends, 
such as the reality of sanctifying grace, than that which relates 
only to the order of means, as do the sacraments which convey 
it, restore it or nourish it. We are taught also that there Is an 
order of value among the sacraments themselves, since the 
Eucharist is called the first and greatest of them. In other words, 
there is an articulated structure in the economy of our salvation, 
hence the expression articles of faith. This structure is made up of 
greater and lesser items, the latter only existing in function of or 
dependence upon the former; that is the basis of the scale of 
values of which we have been speaking. 

But the fact that there is between these items a difference of 
value does not justify the conclusion that it would be open to us 
to belittle any of them, still less to accept some and reject others. 
The reason for this is that all truth is contained in the economy of 
our salvation, and to have access to it we must accept it as a whole. 
We must accept it, that is, as God has conceived it, brought it 
into being and set it in operation in the world, until Christ 
comes again. It is not a question of accepting what is agreeable to 
us and altogether refusing what we dislike. It must be accepted 
just as it is in God's existing plan. 

Another reason for this is to be found in the particular way 
of knowing that belongs to faith. If we admit as true certain 
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propositions presented to us by the Church it is not because, 
considered in themselves, they show by any kind of intrinsic 
evidence, direct or indirect, that they are true, but simply because 
God gives his testimony on their behalf. In vain, for example, do 
we turn over in our mind every aspect of the affirmation: God, 
one in his nature, subsists in three consubstantial persons, Father, 
Son, and Spirit; neither intellectual analysis nor experience en- 
ables us to recognise and declare this true. But God has shown it 
and declared it to be so and it is this testimony on God's part 
which is the foundation of our faith. It is clear that since this is 
so it becomes a serious matter to reject one truth of faith, even 
though it is of secondary importance, as against another, for such 
a refusal would be equivalent in either case to a denial of the truth 
of the divine testimony. 1 

The Catholic Church sees in the perfect unanimity of adhesion 
to the objective content of the faith one of the three essential 
elements of the Church's unity here on earth. This is why it has 
always rejected any conception of unity which rests on a doc- 
trinal agreement limited to certain major elements within that 
content. Hence its condemnation of the theory of reunion the 
basis of which is what are called 'fundamental articles*. It is not 
that in the Church's eyes there is no scale of relative value in the 
truths of faith, it is that each truth of faith possesses exactly the 
same tide to belief as all the others, namely die truth that is God 
himself. It would, however, be quite wrong to deduce from this 
that the Catholic Church has no care for die fact that such and 
such a confession professes a creed that includes its own in a 
greater or less degree, nor that the partial unanimity of belief in 
the objective content of its own faith does not constitute in its 
eyes a valuable starting point for an exchange which may lead 

1 We are aware that this brings up in the eyes of our non-Catholic brethren, and especi- 
ally those who are Protestant, the difficult question of the relation of divine revelation to 
Scripture, Tradition and the magisterium of the Church. This is a problem the discussion 
of which would carry us fax beyond the limits of the present work. It would be necessary 
to deal with it separately. We are giving here the teaching of the Catholic Church as it is 
presented, being careful only to see that our exposition of it is free from the distortions 
that an unenlightened zeal sometimes imposes on it. 
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in ttte direction of the restoration of Christian unity. But this is 
only a starting-point and by no means the end of the struggle. 

From the Catholic point of view then it would be an erroneous 
and disastrous attitude, in the effort to restore unity among 
Christians, to envisage even the possibility of a compromise in 
doctrinal matters of a kind that would sacrifice a single secondary 
truth by allowing its optional acceptance on the pretext of a scale 
of relative values. 

But there could be an inverse attitude no less erroneous and 
disastrous. On the pretext of the equally obligatory nature of all 
the articles of faith it could fail in practice to take account of the 
necessity of the scale of values among them in our living of the 
faith. Nor unfortunately is the fear of this attitude baseless. Too 
many Catholics are not sufficiently on their guard against the 
tendency to over-emphasise certain secondary aspects of the 
Christian mystery at the expense of those which are more funda- 
mental. This tendency is to be found not only in certain forms of 
piety and devotion but sometimes in spiritual works in other 
respects admirable, and even in some current trends in theology. 
It tends to impose upon our Catholicism, to the extent to which 
it is followed, an appearance far from authentic because of its 
distorted emphasis. This does great damage to the cause of unity, 
since it disconcerts and discourages those among our separated 
brethren who are the best disposed in our direction or nearer to 
us in their beliefs. 

We must take care then to respect the scale of relative values 
in our understanding and practice of the faith. It is a key piece 
on the chess board of ecumenical work. And in addition to this 
it is of the first importance in maintaining and deepening in our- 
selves an authentic Christian life. 



35 

CHRISTIAN FAITH IS FAITH IN CHRIST 

HAVING approached the basic notion of faith from an 
angle which closely concerns the problem, of Christian 
unity we must now deal with another aspect of it having 
the same close concern. 

In order to explain the phrase *the objective content of our 
faith', in a way that will make it easily intelligible, we have com- 
pared it with another phrase: *the different truths in "which it is 
expressed*. In doing this we have made use of a current way of 
speaking which though certainly accurate is not wholly satisfying. 
To this important point we now return. 

It is a well-known fact that the controversy to which the 
Reformation gave rise has set in opposition two different ways of 
conceiving of faith. This opposition has often been set out 
schematically under the terms 'faith-trust' and 'faith-belief '. The 
first, that maintained by the Reformers, gave primary place in the 
complex act of faith to the sense of being able to commit our- 
selves entirely to God in the serene and tranquil assurance of our 
personal salvation, thanks to the merits of Jesus Christ. The 
second, defended by Catholics, emphasised, on the contrary, the 
necessity in faith of adherence to a whole aggregate of revealed 
realities, propositionaUy expressed, of which the Apostles' and 
Nicene Creeds present us with the traditional articulations. These, 
at a later date, have been developed and made more precise by 
other professions of faith. Liberal Protestantism has pushed the 
reformed position to its conclusion; not, as is sometimes said, to 
the extent of emptying the faith of all intellectual content, which 
would be sheer nonsense, even from the reformed point of view, 
but so far as to ascribe to this content no more than a secondary 
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importance. In this view therefore divergences in the intellectual 
sphere cannot have any real effect upon the authenticity of faith. 
In reaction against such excess Catholic theology often speaks, 
when dealing with faith, in such a way as to reduce it almost 
wholly to its aspect of intellectual adherence to propositions 
presented to us by the Church for our assent in a way that 
implies obligation. The modernist crisis which was able to in- 
spire the fear of an infiltration of doctrinal liberalism into the 
Catholic notion of faith reinforced that tendency to reaction, 
and it is undeniable that certain forms of contemporary existen- 
tialism are providing a new basis for such reaction in our theology 
today. 

But an attitude of sheer opposition has never been constructive. 
As a rule it sets up an impasse and ends by damaging the cause it 
intends to serve. If it is necessary to lay emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the doctrinal content of the faith and opportune to 
defend it against any tendency to minimise this, it is none the less 
useful to attempt to show the place occupied in the complex 
structure of faith by what faith demands. And further it will be 
necessary to show the relation of the demands of faith to the 
confident and total committal of ourselves and our whole being 
to God. No Catholic theologian would dream of denying that 
this also has its part to play in that structure. To set out a notion 
of faith which will be wider in its comprehensiveness, a notion, 
that is, which will integrate the multiplicity of elements that go 
to make it up and to show them in the context of their organic 
relationships, is certainly a task which contemporary theology 
must undertake if it is to be concerned to fulfil the deepest needs 
of the movement for Christian unity. 

The enterprise moreover is not new. A number of valuable 
works on this subject have appeared. If an entirely satisfactory 
synthesis has yet to be reached, at least we can be glad of the 
constructive beginnings that are the fruits of what has already 
been done. Amongst these it is certainly worth while to pay 
particular attention to what is preoccupying a number of theo- 
logians, the attempt, that is, to see in the person of Christ the 
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ultimate object of our Christian faith. But, it may be said, is not 
this the most obvious and commonplace of truths? One would 
certainly think so. Yet has it always been seen as such? The most 
usual formula for the act of faith which a number of our cate- 
chisms recommend for use in morning and night prayers does 
not even mention the name of Christ. It is a strange omission, 
and we may be sure it was neither voluntary nor even conscious. 
But it shows how the editors of catechisms, in an age not very 
distant, were more concerned to emphasise the function of the 
Church in the presentation to us of the object of our faith than 
they were to evoke the very essence of that object itself. The 
consequences which flow from this are grave, and not the least 
disastrous among them is a perverse tendency in many of the 
faithful to rest content with what a well-known theologian has 
very rightly termed 'faith by proxy'. We believe and are ready 
to believe 'all that the Church believes and teaches*, but we have 
little anxiety to go further and know in what exactly the very 
thing it believes and teaches consists. At the price of a blank 
cheque given to the Church we consider ourselves entirely in 
order with God. Of course this is not the result looked for, but 
unfortunately that is often what it works out at. It would un- 
doubtedly be possible to apply the remedy for this without any 
prejudice to the important part played by the Church in the 
presentation and guarantee of the object of our faith. 

Another advantage in this way of seeing the person of Christ 
as the central object of faith is that our faith then appears at 
once as involved in the complex nature of a human, act, engaging 
our whole being, heart, mind and will. It is in fact the act by 
which a person (ourselves) comes into contact with a living 
person (the person of Christ), recognising and accepting him in 
all that his mystery implies and involves. Here it is that we find, 
in direct dependence upon Christ, what we have termed the 
'objective content of our faith'; something it is true which can 
be broken down into a series of propositions, but which is much 
more than that and primarily, a living reality made up of all the 
elements contained in the economy of our salvation. For the 
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mystery of Cltrist's Person comprises the reality of the hypostatic 
union, the duality of his two natures, divine and human, in the 
unity of the Person of the Word, in his redeeming flesh; and he 
unites himself with the Church which is his Body; within it and 
by its ministry he continues to exercise on earth his threefold 
mission of teaching, governing and, the final end of both, 
sanctifying the souls of men. 

To place the Person of Christ at the very centre of the theo- 
logical idea of faith allows us, we believe, without setting aside 
anything that the teaching of the Church bids us put there, to 
integrate into it all that rightly claims its place; to grasp the 
'objective content of faith*, and the scale of values among the 
elements that go to make it up, in its true perspective. 1 

We have been able here merely to touch upon a problem con- 
cerning the extent of which we are well aware. We shall be 
content if some attention has been drawn to it. We are sure that 
it is of no little significance in the field of pastoral teaching, and 
of great importance too ecumenically, as everything is that 
serves to keep vital contact with the nature of things. 

1 It will perhaps be of use if we make more precise the definition of faith here proposed 
(to explain and complete it and in no way to substitute it for other definitions as sufficient 
in itself) by showing that it applies not only to what theologians texm fides formata, the 
faith, that is, of one who is in a state of grace and present friendship with God. It is 
possible in fact to believe in Christ as God together with the plan of salvation that he has 
ordained, and with a lack of logic too common to fail in faithfulness to the demands 
made by it. In other words the sinner has not given up belief that Christ has so ordered 
things that by sorrow he can recover the state of grace he has lost. His sinfulness has not 
taken him outside the order of salvation in which he was placed by his baptism; he has 
simply refused it without rejecting it. 

It is necessary in the pages which follow, to recall this important point every time we 
speak of faith in this context. 



3-5 

THE COMMUNAL CHARACTER OF 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 

~T~N following out our analysis of the notion of faith in so far as 
I it concerns the problem of Christian unity we corne now to 
A examine one of its characteristics which bears perhaps more 
directly than others upon this problem: its communal character. 

The act of faith, fundamental and primary in our Christian life, 
is in its nature extremely personal. Of all the acts that man is 
capable of producing, under the influence of divine grace, in the 
most inward and personal part of his spiritual nature, there is none 
that so fully engages and brings into play his mind and heart. The 
reason is that though faith involves an activity of the mind which 
accepts as true the object set before it, this object is not an abstract 
truth, nor yet even a historical event the reality of which we may 
admit though the fact may leave us cold. The primary object of 
our faith is nothing else than the reality of a Person, eternally 
living, with whom the most real and intimate companionship 
possible involves us. That is why we have already proposed as 
a defmition of the act of faith, the act by which our whole per- 
sonality commits itself to the person of Christ, recognising him 
and accepting him to the full extent of all that his mystery implies 
and involves. By that faith we accept Christ and the whole order 
of salvation he has instituted, the order moreover so intimately 
associated with him that it must be held to be no less than the 
extension of his own person. 

It is easy to understand that no object in the whole world can 
present us with a truth of such depth, and complexity as the 
primary object of our faith, Christ Jesus. Of course there are 
others whom we can know and love with the whole of our 
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being; but thek nature cannot contain the riches that are in 
Christ, nor can the exchanges of love we can have with them 
reach to such a depth and intimacy. To cleave to Christ by faith 
is in effect to accept and receive him in the duality of his natures, 
divine and human. It is to know him in all truth as man and as 
God; man in all respects like us, except for sin; God with a 
divinity not inferior to or distinct from that of the Father and the 
Holy Spirit since it is that of the Word, of one substance with the 
two other persons. But neither the compass nor the complexity 
of Christ the Word Incarnate is limited to this duality of natures. 
Rrst-born among many brethren, the new Adam the head of our 
redeemed humanity, he calls us all to share in him the gift poured 
out upon us of his divinity. That divinity is possessed in its full- 
ness by Tiirn in his own right. He communicates it to us by 
derivation from himself, in a manner analogical but none the less 
real, and by it he makes us in the words of St Peter's Second 
Epistle 'partakers of the divine nature'. 1 And so the mystery of 
the gift God makes of himself to man, the mystery begun and 
carried out by a special and wholly unique title in Christ Jesus, is 
continued and achieved by the whole of humanity in the measure 
in which humanity itself accepts the gift. By faith then, itself the 
gracious gift of God, this acceptance is accomplished. Closely 
associated with baptism it is the starting-point of the mysterious 
incorporation in Christ, the gracious communication of his life, 
which we call sanctifying grace, a communication effecting the 
building up of all the faithful into a vast organic whole: the 
Church, Christ's Mystical Body. 2 

1 2 Peter 1:4. 

2 The problem, of the relation between baptism and faith brings up at once the question 
of infant baptism. If in fact faith plays the part we have assigned to it in the appropriation 
to ourselves of our salvation what meaning can baptism have when administered to tiny 
children? It is well known that this question is at present arousing a sharp controversy 
within Protestantism itself. It may be of use to set out briefly here the position of Catholic 
theology on the point: this will provide an opportunity for recalling at the same time 
another aspect of the notion of faith, also of fundamental importance, although the develop- 
ment of our argument has not hitherto brought us to this point. The reason that baptism 
can be given to infants before they are able to understand or be responsible for what they 
are doing, is that faith does not consist simply in acts. As a free gift of God it is primarily 
and in its very nature a supernatural virtue, a permanent disposition given by God to the 
soul, which enables the person receiving it to believe: the exercise of this disposition comes 
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A presentation of the notion of faith such as this sets in clear- 
cut relief its eminently personal character. But however personal 
it may be, this act neither can nor ought to be a purely individual 
act. For though it is required of each of us as persons, our per- 
sonal adherence to the person of Christ must nevertheless be 
realised collectively, in union and harmony with our neighbour. 
It is not in fact in virtue of our being such and such an individual 
that salvation has been won for us and is offered to us, but in 
virtue of our being members of a redeemed race. This imposes 
upon our adherence to the faith, deeply personal though it is, 
a mode of being which notably goes beyond our person. It is 
customary, in contemporary Catholic theology, to base this in- 
escapably communal characteristic of faith on the way the mes- 
sage of salvation reaches us within the framework of the Church, 
marked as it is by its eminently special character. This reason no 
doubt carries great weight. But it seems that we are here in the 
presence of a more profound reason and one which, so to speak, 
makes a greater demand because it relates not merely to an ex- 
terior condition of the act of faith but to its very nature. Our 
faith under the sanction of the seal of baptism builds us up into 
a single body, the very Body of which Christ is head. In its 
actual principle therefore this faith is common to all the members 
of the Body. By the act of faith we adhere to Christ our Re- 
deemer and through baptism it makes us members of the new 

to life progressively in proportion, to the awakening of intelligence in the child. As a 
beneficiary of salvation and as incorporated into Christ, the child, because of its baptism, 
and under the motion of divine grace, must take upon itself, in proportion to the awaken- 
ing in it of reason, personal responsibility for the undertakings in regard to faith made on 
its behalf by those who presented it at the font. This is of course an intimate personal 
undertaking, but it gives a true meaning to the public solemnisation which will be made 
according to custom later on in the ceremony known as the renewal of baptismal vows. 
In this it is fitting to see something more fundamental even than a promise of fidelity to 
the moral precepts of the gospel, namely an act of personal allegiance to Christ as God 
and Saviour. It is well known that the Church will not allow the baptism of infants 
except under the condition that a measure of instruction and education in the faith is first 
secured. Theologically and pedagogically it would be an advantage if this ceremony of 
the renewal of baptismal vows were connected in the practice of the Latin Church with 
the sacrament of Confirmation; preceding it immediately as a preliminary step, which 
would further emphasise a bond, too long lost to view, between baptism and confirma- 
tion and indirectly between the sacrament of Baptism and the role of the Bishop. 
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human race of which Christ is the new Adam. The act which 
accomplishes this unites us by a single gesture with all those who 
have been bought at a great price, it gives us a share in the act 
which unites them all to Christ. In virtue of this union with them 
we find ourselves united with him. In other words, God's gift 
to men builds them up into a single body with Christ as their 
head. It follows therefore that we share, in common and re- 
ciprocally, with each other in the very act by which, in Christ, 
we adhere to .God through accepting his gift. This act is as com- 
plex as we have seen the act of faith to be, and so we shall only 
recover a sense of community by the recovery of each of the 
elements that go to make up the act of faith; and in particular of 
that sharing in common with one another which springs from the 
assent of the mind or the affection of the heart. A concern for 
community of thought in whatever has to do with the whole 
set-up of our adherence to God, in and by the mystery of Christ, 
is the fruit or more accurately the very expression of an authentic 
Christian faith, alive and conscious of itself. 

The break-up of a common sharing of faith is not therefore 
a mere accident of secondary importance in the history of the 
Church. It touches one of the most essential elements in the 
economy of salvation and one that belongs to its intrinsic nature. 
It is not difficult therefore to understand when this is realised why 
the Church attaches so great an importance to community of 
faith, and also why it can never consent to call in question the feet 
that the Lord has secured to human liberty and human weakness, 
everywhere and in every age, all the safeguards necessary in this 
particular order of things. And still further we can understand 
why the Church sees in solicitude for the integrity of the common 
faith one of the most important missions with which it has been 
entrusted by God. The privileges its status requires, the authority 
claimed by it in the exercise of its teaching office are seen only as 
the institutional counterpart, divinely established, of the intrinsic 
demand made by the economy of salvation. 

This position, based upon a fundamental principle of the nature 
of the Church, does not of course resolve all the problems that the 
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essentially communal character of faith can pose in regard to 
questions of Christian unity. We believe, however, that it will 
prove of use in throwing an effective light upon them and so will 
help in the creation of a situation more favourable for their 
solution. 



37 

IMPLICIT FAITH AND THE RULE OF FAITH 

WE have repeatedly emphasised that the explicit pro- 
fession of one and the same faith is a constituent 
element of the Church's unity in its earthly life. It is 
important therefore to continue the analysis we have begun of the 
demands of unity in the domain of faith. Such an analysis allows 
us, in fact, gradually to make clearer the object we should set be- 
fore ourselves in the search for Christian unity. It gives us, at the 
same time, valuable indications of what our attitude ought to be 
towards our separated brethren in the carrying out of that search. 
In a previous chapter we proposed the following definition of 
Christian faith: the act by "which our whole personality is com- 
mitted to the person of Christ, recognising him and accepting him 
to the full extent of all that his mystery implies and involves. 
This definition we have noted expresses all inclusively the whole 
of the object of our faith. Yet it expresses it with a vagueness 
which is not wholly satisfying. If God in his mercy has made 
known to us the mystery of Christ's person, it is correspondingly 
necessary for us to understand more exactly what this mystery 
implies and involves in our regard. Now, we know that this is 
precisely what God has seen fit to make known to us, to 'reveal' to 
us by means of the history of his chosen people and above all in 
Christ himself. The totality of divine revelation has an essential 
bearing upon God's life in himself and upon the relationships he 
has established between himself and man, the relationships of 
creation and of grace. What the mystery of Christ implies and 
involves in detail is the whole order of things, instituted and 
inaugurated by our Lord, which takes visible shape in the Church, 
its hierarchy and its sacraments. The implicit state in which it 
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exists in respect of its object when limited to adherence to Christ 
tinder the general and all inclusive form of which we have spoken, 
tends to become more and more explicit in virtue of its own 
dynamism and under the impulse of the fervour of those who hold 
and live it. Scripture itself stimulates us to this deepening of 
knowledge while it provides us with the material for making it 
possible. We find here a tendency in our nature which cannot 
be forced, but unfortunately human weakness was destined to 
make of it a formidable rock upon which Christian unity 
foundered. In proportion as the faith became more explicit 
divergences between the followers of Christ began in fact to 
appear, setting them in the end one against the other in rival 
'confessions'. Heresy is simply obstinacy in error, the result of an 
effort gone wrong, an effort that started by trying to make the 
data of faith better understood. It can be said that every division 
which afflicts the Church has as its source (in the case of heresy 
properly so called) or sooner or later makes its basis (in the case of 
what is at first only a simple schism) a disagreement about the 
way to define the objective content of the Christian faith on some 
important issue. 

It is well known that according to the teaching of the Catholic 
Church we are not defenceless against a fatality of this kind. For 
God has instituted the Church, amongst other purposes, in such 
a way as to allow man to get his bearings in the maze of differing 
interpretations to which the depth and the richness of the mystery 
revealed to us cannot fail to give rise. The Church by the exercise 
of its 'magisterium*, its grace-guided function of teaching, puts 
itself at the service of our intelligence by proposing to it as a 
guiding principle, the explicit doctrinal content of the faith in its 
present state of development. Thus at one and the same stroke 
our personal act of faith is linked with the characteristic communal 
unanimity which belongs to the object of faith. The teaching 
authority of the Church moreover provides this guiding principle 
with numberless shades of meaning, carefully distinguishing what 
requires our absolute assent and what, since it has only a very loose 
connection with truths formally revealed, does not come to us 
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with the same kind of certitude and in consequence does not de- 
mand of us the same manner or degree of adhesion. 

The process of making the faith explicit can be considered in 
two ways: either in each individual, who tends to make progress 
in assimilating the actual teaching of the Church; or in the historic 
evolution of the life of the Church itself. In the latter case we have 
to do with a very complex process, in which all the living forces 
of the Church play their part under the mysterious guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, who safeguards its infallibility. The lives of the 
faithful make their contribution, as well as the labours of the 
theologians. But the definitive and normative sanction lies only 
within the competence of the magisterium in virtue of the grace- 
given assistance promised to it by our Lord. 

The rule of faith, then, of which we are speaking, is a living 
rule. Without ceasing to be faithful to itself, it becomes, through 
the ages, more defined and in consequence richer. It has more- 
over its limits, imposed upon it by the very transcendence of 
the truths in penetrating which it has been commissioned to be 
our guide. It is, moreover, as we have already said, circum- 
spect, leaving to the free discussion of the theologians all those 
questions on which the light seems not as yet to have been fully 
shed. And when the moment appears to be ripe for the ending of 
debate, the magisterium shows itself solicitous to safeguard all the 
sound and good fruits which have grown from the slow maturing 
of our knowledge. 

But having laid down these principles and clearly expounded 
them there remain none the less, within the same order of things, 
a certain number of problems well calculated to tax our wisdom 
in their solution. For instance: to what extent do the members of 
one and the same confession attain in feet this unanimity in the 
explicit profession of an identical faith? We need not carry this 
enquiry beyond our own doorstep where the demand made upon 
us is certainly pushed to its maximum extent. What do we find? 
First a very large number of those who call themselves Catholics 
but remain deeply ignorant concerning the truths of their faith. 
Next comes the numerous section of those who, though in- 
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structed in different degrees in these truths, capable perhaps of 
giving the correct answers about them according to the letter of 
their catechism, think of them none the less in a way that is quite 
inaccurate and often entirely erroneous. On the occasion of the 
fifteenth centenary of the Council of Chalcedon the Pope drew 
the attention of Christian people to the necessity of holding an 
exact notion of the mystery of the existence and union of the two 
natures, divine and human in Jesus Christ. Responsible authors 
have insistently shown how, in the practice of piety, many fall 
unwittingly into inchoate forms of the monophysitism condemned 
by that general council. Much the same can be said too of the way 
in which many think of the spiritual nature of God, of the rela- 
tions of the three Persons in that nature, of Christ's presence in the 
Holy Eucharist, and so on. How then since this is so can we claim 
that unity of faith, which is asserted to be an essential element in 
the Church's unity, is safeguarded? To give an answer to this 
difficulty it is necessary to recur to the notion of implicit faith, 
but joined with this fundamental disposition in those who have it 
there must be a willingness to rectify the way they see the truth in 
proportion as they are put in possession of the meaning of the 
precise, distinctions which the Church has made in these matters. 
There is a unanimity in implicit faith because all who have it are 
united with the person of Christ and have no conscious will to set 
aside anything that is implied and involved in his mystery. As to 
the way they think explicitly of certain elements in this mystery, 
if it is in part erroneous, they are not obstinately attached to it 
since they are concerned to be guided by the rule of faith and to 
be entirely docile to its demands in so far as it comes within the 
scope of their recognition. In regard to this inevitable deficiency 
the formula contained in the act of faith in the catechism is im- 
portantwe have criticised what is lacking in it from another 
point of view. 'My God, I firmly believe all that thy Church 
believes and teaches * The disposition of soul that this im- 
plies is necessary, in fact, if a radical unity of faith between all the 
members of the Church is to be secured, in spite of the purely im- 
plicit character of that unanimity amongst a large number of them. 
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The defects we have been considering in our own religious 
family must make us humble in our view of what takes pkce in 
the consciousness of our separated brethren in regard to the faith. 
We should not try to minimise the importance of the funda- 
mental disposition by which they also adhere to the mystery of 
Christ in its wholeness and purity. That disposition is operative 
even when on this or that important point the way in which they 
think explicitly of what the mystery implies and involves does not 
correspond with what we are taught, which we know to be a 
better way of seeing it. In spite of these oppositions, provided 
that good will remains, there exists between them and us, on the 
level of implicit faith, a close communion the depth and quality 
of which depends precisely on the disposition of soul that each of 
us contributes to it. There is here a starting-point of notable 
importance for work on behalf of Christian unity. The aim of 
Catholic ecumenism will be to intensify and deepen, among our 
separated brethren, their will to cleave to the mystery of Christ, 
excluding nothing from (and also adding nothing to) what can 
be known of it; to help them also in their sincere and loyal search 
for the most secure approaches by which the transit from implicit 
knowledge of the objective content of our faith to its true explicit 
recognition may be effected with the maximum of divine safe- 
guard. 

In playing our part in this search, however, we should be on our 
guard against thinking that it imposes obligations only on our 
separated brethren. It is ourselves that we must continually 
examine, in regard to the rule of faith that is our possession, with 
a lively intelligence and a constant concern for authenticity. Its 
constant elaboration and the no less constant necessity for scrutinis- 
ing it assiduously impose a heavy responsibility as much upon the 
theologians as upon the 'magisterium', although on different 
grounds. Not least among the benefits of ecumenical work in this 
matter is that it creates in those who undertake it a special and * 
beneficial sensitivity. 
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THE RULE OF FAITH AND APOLOGETICS 

/ 1 ^HE notion of a rule of faith, about which we have been 
I speaking, raises a certain number of difficulties in our 

,jL efforts towards Christian unity. Among our separated 
brethren there are some in feet who will admit no other immedi- 
ate rule of faith than the Scriptures; this of course is the Reformed 
position. Others, on the contrary, accord a certain normative 
value to data which are not in a proper sense scriptural but belong 
to what in general terms -we call Tradition: the writings of the 
Fathers, the decisions of Councils, and so on. In some measure the 
Lutherans come within this category as well as a considerable 
number of Anglicans. Our Eastern Orthodox brethren admit a 
notion of the Church's 'magisterium* which is sufficiently close 
to ours; they accept in fact the normative value of conciliar 
definitions, that is the decisions made in matters of faith by the 
whole episcopate with the condition, however, that the whole 
body of the Church, clergy and laity, should have a part in these 
decisions and ratify them by their acceptance. For us, on the 
contrary, the authentic teaching authority is that which finds ex- 
pression only in the hierarchy which is in communion with the 
Bishop of Rome, this communion being both the condition and 
the criterion of its legitimacy. 

It is unnecessary to emphasise that these divergent positions are 
of capital importance in the domain of thought with which we 
are here concerned. But perhaps it would be useful to make an 
effort to penetrate the complexity of the problems set by the 
relations we believe to exist between the Church and the Faith. 
The Church presents itself to us in fact as the guarantee of the 
authenticity of the objective content of our faith and yet it is itself 
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a part of that content; and this fact is indeed the basis of its 
authority. On the Church's side it requires of us an adhesion 
admitting of neither doubt nor discussion, although such adhesion 
rests not on intrinsic evidence of truth but on the authority of a 
testimony. Moreover, the testimony is actually the affirmation of 
this same Church. It seems that we are involved here in a kind of 
vicious circle. How can we be asked to admit without discussion 
the credentials of a witness when he himself is the only one to 
testify concerning them? 

The principle by which this question is answered is well known. 
It has been given us by our Lord himself in relation to his own 
person: *if I do not the works of my Father, believe me not. But 
if I do, though you will not believe me, believe the works: that 
you may know and believe that the Father is in me and I in the 
Father/ * And still more explicitly: *If I bear witness of myself, 
my witness is not true. There is another that beareth witness of 
me; and I know that the witness which he witnessed! of me is 
true. . . . The works which my Father hath given me to perfect, 
the works themselves which I do give testimony of me, that the 
Father hath sent me. And the Father himself who hath sent me 
hath given testimony of me.' 2 So it is with the Church, but not 
of course without certain differences. We will look at these more 
closely. 

Jesus Christ is present in his Church until the consummation of 
the world and he never ceases, by the power of his Spirit, to act 
within it and through it to work wonders which authenticate its 
mission as they authenticate his own. It is well known that the 
Vatican Council laid great emphasis upon the existence and scope 
of these 'motives of credibility'. They consist not only of miracles 
worked in favour of members of his Church, but more important 
still of the special characteristics of the Church itself, the persist- 
ence of which can only be accounted for by manifest divine 
assistance: "The Church, of itself by reason of its amazing propa- 
gation, its eminent sanctity, its inexhaustible fecundity in every 
kind of good, by reason of its Catholic unity and its never shaken 

1 Jolm 10: 37-38- *John 5: 31-37. 
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stability, constitutes a great and perpetual motive of credibility as 
well as an 'irrefragable testimony to the divinity of her mission/ 1 

It seems to us necessary, however, to introduce an important 
distinction here. The question of distinguishing the religion of 
Christ among all the other religions as alone truly divine is one 
thing, it is quite another to recognise among all the Christian 
confessions the one that has the full right, and alone possesses that 
right, to call itself the true Church of Christ. The more classical 
of our manuals of theology distinguish carefully these two stages in 
the discernment and the defence of the true Church, But so far 
perhaps they have paid insufficient attention to the difference of 
conditions which the progress of thought must take into account 
in respect of both these stages. 

If Christians had remained united during the course of history 
the question of a choice between different confessions would not 
arise. The transcendence of the Christian faith and its ideals would 
have impressed themselves upon those outside with a force and 
clarity which unfortunately are no longer apparent, owing to 
these very divisions. Even then, however, the testimony rendered 
by God to his Church would not have had the same constraining 
power as the testimony which Christ was able to claim for him- 
self from his Father. If there was for the Jews a 'scandal of Jesus', 
it arose solely from the humble condition of his human state, 
which spared him neither suffering nor death. Sin had no place 
whatever in him. The 'scandal of the Church* on the other hand 
does not arise merely from the fact of its human condition, be- 
cause its human condition does not exclude but includes sin. It is 
necessary then to see clearly that the result of sin affects not only 
each of the individuals, who are embodied in the Church at every 
moment of its existence, it affects also their corporate behaviour 
as members of the body. If the life of the Church is filled with the 
effects of grace, which draw men to it as manifest signs of the 
action of God and his favour within its fellowship, there are also 
many characteristics of the collective life of its members which, 
because they result from human sin, succeed only in tttrning men 

1 De Fide Catholica, ch. 3. 
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away. The limitations, the ignorance, the weaknesses of men and 
still more their culpable faults, have obscured God's testimony to 
his Church even when they have not done damage to its unity. 
And what can be said concerning the actual break up of unity 
between Christians, and its bearing upon the testimony of God 
to the world? Of all the injuries done to the witness borne by 
Christians to the transcendence of their faith this is without any 
doubt one of the greatest and most tragic. For those who are 
outside, and the fact is specially apparent in missionary countries, 
this transcendence is made peculiarly difficult to see because of the 
differences and rivalries on the part of the preachers of the gospel 
themselves. Christian confronts Christian before pagan eyes each 
claiming to speak in the name of Christ and each contradicting 
the other. Those who are outside must at the same time face an 
additional difficulty and judge which of all these messengers of 
Christ proclaims the message in all its purity and integrity. No 
doubt in the .minds of the Fathers of the Vatican Council the 
words we have cited above apply to the Roman Church alone. 
But we must reckon with the fact that the objective data on which 
they are based are not always easily accessible to the peoples whom 
the non-Catholic missionaries have converted. If the apologetic 
argument in support of the Church, Catholic and Roman, drawn 
from the 'notes* of the Church is to produce its effect, those to 
whom it is addressed should be in a position to compare the 
Church'slifeasawholewiththat of other confessions. Thisisbyno 
means always easy, especially where the Catholic Church is poorly 
represented or even not at all. There is all the more risk then of 
those outside being deceived, for the very reason that in so far as 
the different confessions have preserved elements in common with 
the Catholic Church, the results of grace are by no means non- 
existent in them. Although in fact none of them can in our eyes 
claim to be the Church, they have all in different degrees pre- 
served an ontological rektionship with the Church for the very- 
reason that there are elements preserved within them that belong 
by their nature to it. Many very great treasures originating in the 
Church live on for example in the separated churches of the East, 
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where the whole sacramental structure with the Eucharist at its 
centre is perpetuated and its reality secured by an authentic priest- 
hood and episcopate. We certainly shall not claim that it is im- 
possible for those outside to understand such delicate distinctions 
in time to come, but it must be owned that this would be a matter 
of no little difficulty. 

Besides this the problem does not face those only who come to 
the Christian faith from outside. It presents itself with a special 
acuteness to all of us, Christians, whatever allegiance claims us. 
Here we have one of the primary data of the ecumenical question. 
It would not be very far from the truth to say that in ordinary 
practice Christians do not distinguish the sentiment and convic- 
tion which attach them to the Christian faith from that which 
binds them to the allegiance in which they have been brought 
up. In other terms, the attachment of each Christian to his par- 
ticular confession habitually presents itself, psychologically con- 
sidered, as an attachment of Christian faith which admits of 
neither doubt nor discussion. At times he may even feel the need 
of justifying to himself his own allegiance to a particular con- 
fession at the bar of reason. When, in pursuit of this aim, he 
reckons up the relative merits and rights of all the confessions, as 
a Christian he is never destitute of some true objective motive, 
which in addition to the great weight of his subjective reasons 
will urge him to remain faithful to his own. Of course this state- 
ment must not be given an absolute scope. There are in fact 
conversions from one confession to another; there are in par- 
ticular separated Christians who enter the Roman Church. But 
these conversions are relatively rare. And, it must be added, they 
do not bring of themselves any modification of the complexity of 
the ecumenical predicament. 

These considerations might be developed with considerable 
profit. In particular it would be of interest to enquire into the 
theological data which underlie the disposition we have just been 
discussing in virtue of which the attachment of the faithful to 
their own confession presents itself, psychologically speaking, as 
an attachment of faith. This enquiry would open a new chapter 
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in the theology of vestigia Ecclesiae to which we have already 
alluded. 

We find it perfectly natural and in our view easily justifiable, 
that the living voice of the Church should be for us Catholics 
simultaneously the rule as well as the object of faith. We need 
not be surprised therefore to find on the part of our separated 
brethren an analogous disposition in regard to their own con- 
fession. Our attitude we should maintain is a thoroughly well- 
founded one while theirs is not. But at least we realise that it is 
easier to maintain this conviction in ourselves than it is to com- 
municate it to those who are not of our persuasion. This is the 
purpose of apologetics, and the problems it is the duty of apolo- 
getics to resolve must be faced and cannot be avoided. But 
apologetics involves both science and art, and the exercise of its 
discipline is difficult and delicate. It is no use practising it with 
rose-coloured spectacles for ourselves and dark glasses for our 
neighbour. The fact is that the evil man does, and his limitations,, 
set a screen of singular opacity in front of God's testimony on 
behalf of his Church. We must be under no misapprehension 
about the importance of the bearing of a statement such as this. 
It is not safe to assume, for example, that the faults and ignorance 
of the past are not inscribed upon the contemporary forms which 
the institutions of the Church have taken in the course of an age- 
long development. In them too much that is purely human is 
mixed with the divine ferment of progress. It is the merit, it 
would seem, of Catholic ecumenism to have grasped the fact that 
an apologetic which desires to be objectively grounded and 
psychologically effective cannot dissociate itself from a discerning 
scrutiny brought to bear on the past and the present of the Church 
itsel But this discernment must be made with discretion (both 
words have the same etymological meaning). The condition of 
its legitimacy as of its effectiveness, for it must have its repercus- 
sions upon the actual state of the Church, is that it should do its 
work in dose collaboration with the Church's teaching authority, 
responsible before God for its fidelity to the demands of truth 
both in history and in revealed doctrine. 
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THE COMMUNAL CHARACTER OF 
CHRISTIAN HOPE 



^^ -*|^Qpj? j s a supernatural gift of God by which we firmly 
I - 1 trust that God will give us eternal life and all the means 
JL . JL necessary to obtain it, if we do what he requires of us* 
(n. 136). This is the definition of the second theological virtue 
given by the catechism. In itself it is a very wide definition and 
susceptible of an application reaching beyond our individual 
interest. Unfortunately it is often explained in a sense notably 
restrictive of its true scope. Without wishing to rewrite the 
catechism which, considering its purpose, has good reasons no 
doubt for explaining it in this way, we prefer a more ample 
definition, which reserves to the object of our hope all the rich- 
ness of its content because it carries us back to the full flavour of 
an idea that belongs very intimately to the gospel, that of the 
Kingdom of God: 'Hope is a spiritual enthusiasm infused into the 
soul by God, thanks to which we work with confidence for the 
coming of his Kingdom/ Everything is contained implicitly in 
this formula: the end and the means, the glory and the grace, 
Heaven and the Church. For all this is included in the idea of the 
Kingdom, It lies in the future and its coming will take on its full- 
ness and splendour only at the last day. But it has already come 
in germ and in first-fruits and it comes more fully every day under 
the auspices of the Church: the Church triumphant in heaven, the 
gathering of the elect; the Church militant and suffering, the 
totality of those who labour, marked with the seal of Christ, 
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helped by the power of his grace on the road to triumph and 
glory. The Church on earth Is already the Kingdom in the degree, 
not yet complete, to which it can attain here below. In and through 
the Church we receive all the aid that God puts at our disposal 
to reach the end for which he has made us. Moreover we already 
attain this end in substance in the Church, because the life of grace 
is of the same nature with the communication of himself that God 
will bestow on us in glory; it only differs from this in the mode of 
its bestowal; here below, under the veil of faith and with a 
possession that can be lost, there in heaven in the face-to-face 
vision that nothing can take from us. Finally it is in and through 
the Church that our personal destiny is realised, in the communal 
manner that we have already noted as a characteristic inseparable 
not only from our way of salvation but also from our adhesion to 
Christ by faith. 

The virtue of hope then is certainly the mainspring of our 
spiritual life, it is intimately bound up with our personal relation- 
ship with God and with the development of our activity within 
the framework of his redemptive order. By the confidence it 
inspires, hope sustains our enthusiasm in this twofold domain in 
spite of the obstacles we meet with on our way. We may recall 
in connection with it the profound saying of Peguy : "The faith I 
like best, says God, is hope/ 

In passing we may well take note that it is not a question here 
of aa accommodation, more or less imaginative, of the theological 
virtue of hope taken not in its strict and proper meaning but in a 
figurative sense. For the object upon which we set this hope is 
certainly God himself and it is certainly God also who, as in faith 
and charity, is its beginning and its end. The coming of the King- 
dom is in fact the opening out and the manifestation of God's 
own Reign. 

Moreover, the Church in which we must see, beginning from 
here below, the first-fruits of the Kingdom is also, beginning from 
here below, the Mystical Body of Christ, a Body in the process of 
growth. We await the attainment of its fullness and die revela- 
tion of its glory at the last day, "when Christ places his Kingship 
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in the hands of God, Ms Father, having first dispossessed every 
other sort of rale, authority, and power*. 1 It is not enough then, 
to say that the coming of the Kingdom will be the work of our 
Saviour, for there is a close and mysterious relationship between 
Christ and his work of which we cannot remind ourselves too 
often which brings it about that the fruit of this work is the actual 
expansion of his own person. We may quote here the fine saying 
of Bossuet, 'The Church is Jesus Christ spread abroad and 
communicated.' It is humanity redeemed, 'recapitulated*, in St 
Paul's expression, in the New Adam who lives in it, as the Father 
lives in him. 

This way of presenting the object of our hope has the great 
advantage of bringing out the eminently social aspect of this 
virtue. Not of course that it does not concern each of us as 
individuals, nor that it does not demand the pledge of the whole 
of our personality, but in the sense that the economy of salvation, 
in which we share, goes beyond us as individuals. The benefit of 
redemption is secured to each one of us in union with an immense 
number of other souk. It is within this community too that we 
must allow God's Spirit access to our minds and hearts, that he 
may fashion us to the image of our Saviour, and make us his 
members, each in our place and with our part to play in the 
organic functioning of the Body for the perfect effectiveness of 
his activity. This is the context in which we must meditate on 
St Paul's ever-urgent exhortation: 

Here, then, is one who wears chains in the Lord's service, pleading 
with you to live as befits men called to such a vocation as yours. 
You must be always humble, always gentle; patient, too, in bearing 
with one another's faults, as charity bids; eager to preserve that unity 
the Spirit gives you, whose bond is peace. You are one body, with a 
single Spirit; each of you, when he was called, called in the same 
hope; with the same Lord, the same faith, the same baptism; with the 
same God, the same Father, all of us, who is above all beings, 
pervades all things, and lives in all of us. 

But each of us has received his own special grace, dealt out to him 

1 1 Cor. 15: 24 Knox. 
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by Christ's gift. . . . Some he has appointed to be apostles, others 
to be prophets, others to be evangelists, or pastors, or teachers. They 
are to order the lives of the faithful, minister to their needs, build up 
the frame of Christ's body, until we all realise our common unity 
through faith in the Son of God, and fuller knowledge of him. So 
we shall reach perfect manhood, that maturity which is propor- 
tioned to the completed growth of Christ; we are no longer to 
be children, no longer to be like storm-tossed sailors, driven before 
the wind of each new doctrine that human subtlety, human skill 
in fabricating lies, may propound. We are to follow the truth, in a 
spirit of charity, and so grow up, in everything, into a due propor- 
tion with Christ, who is our head. On him all the body depends; 
it is organised and unified by each contact with the source which 
supplies it; and thus, each limb receiving the active power it needs, 
achieves its natural growth, building itself up through charity. 1 

Looked at from this angle, it is easy to see the close bond which 
binds work for Christian unity to the theological virtue of hope. 
There is nothing in fact more closely related to the coming of the 
Kingdom than the preservation of its unity. There is nothing so 
calculated to build up the Body of Christ as work directed towards 
the healing of the divisions which afflict it or remedying the causes 
of division which threaten it. "We are builders of unity by our 
prayer and our action, and our confidence must be based upon 
Christian hope. Hope must sustain our enthusiasm in the service 
of this great cause in union with Christ who, in praying for the 
unity of his disciples, did so with the perfection of divine assurance 
that his prayer would be fulfilled. 

1 Eph. 4: 1-16 Knox. 
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THE RULE OF HOPE IN THE MATTER OF 
CHRISTIAN UNITY 

JUST as there is in the Church a rule of faith by which we must 
regulate our thoughts in the matter of Christian doctrine, so 
also there is a rule of hope to which the inspirations of our 
spiritual enthusiasm in the expectation of and search for the 
Kingdom must be conformed. "We shall attempt here the analysis 
of the main elements in this role. 

It should be noted first of all that the visible unity of all his 
followers was not made by Christ the subject of a formal promise 
as was the case for instance in the remission of sins: 'Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost: whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained*, 1 or in 
conferring the primacy on Peter: 'And I say to thee: That thou 
art Peter; and upon this rock I will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.' 2 The only words of our 
Lord having a direct reference to unity were spoken by him as a 
prayer, nor did he say expressly that it was visible unity he was 
asking for: 'Holy Father, keep them in thy name whom thou 
hast given me; that they may be one, as we also are.* 3 And again: 
* And not for them only do I pray, but for them also who through 
their word shall believe in me; that they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, in me and I in thee; that they also may be one in us; that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent me . , . and hast loved 
them, as thou also hast loved me.* 4 By giving his own unity with 
the Father as the model and archetype of the unity of his followers, 
our Lord turns our thoughts in the first place to a unity which is 
spiritual* But since he sees in this unity, put into practice and 

1 John 20: 23. 2 Matt. 16: 18. 3 John 17: n. * John 17: 20-23. 
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realised, a verifiable proof of the divinity of his mission, we are to 
understand that this spiritual unity must manifest itself exteriorly 
in the same way. It is at this point that the teaching of the Church 
distinguishes these two aspects of unity while maintaining the close 
relationship between them: the one strictly spiritual, realised in 
the common participation in the gift of sanctifying grace; the other 
comprising visible elements, which relate either to the outward 
profession of the faith, or to the sacramental system upon which 
rests, in particular, the articulated government of the Church's 
organic Hfe; the hierarchy of orders, episcopate, priesthood and 
the rest. The first of these aspects belongs to the order of ends, 
the second to that of means to the end: the gift of sanctifying 
grace will in fact issue into glory in the hereafter without sub- 
stantially changing its nature while all the elements which give 
to the Church here below its visible quality of stability will by 
then have disappeared. There is then a scale of values between 
these two aspects of unity. If the outward elements appear to be 
entirely at the service of the inward graces, as a means ordained to 
its end, the Church has never taught that the obtaining of these 
graces is exclusively tied to the carrying out of the external ordin- 
ances. In regard to this it must be said that salvation and in con- 
sequence the life of grace are not guaranteed solely to those who 
live their lives effectively within the structure of visible unity, but 
to all persons of good will who, for no fault of their own, come 
to belivinginseparation from that unity because of their adherence 
to one of the dissident communions. It is well known that 
disciplinary action was taken not so long ago by the Holy Office 
against the maintenance of a theory which claimed to interpret 
the famous axiom 'Outside the Church there is no salvation' in a 
very restricted sense. 1 

Neither the fact that the visible unity of all his followers was 
not made the subject of a formal promise by our Lord, nor the 
fact that he asked it of his Father by implication, allows us to 
draw the conclusion that unity must come about here below in 
such a way that all those who adhere to Christ by faith and are 

1 On this subject see Appendix U, page 224. 
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marked with the character of baptism will without exception be 
one day included in it. It is certainly an abnormal situation that 
there should be baptised Christians cut off from the visible unity 
of the Church; the result of numerous schisms and heresies that 
have afflicted it in the course of its history. But that is no reason 
why Christ's prayer for the visible unity of his Church should not 
have its essential result secured in the communion which has 
remained grouped around the successor of St Peter. As to unity 
in its purely spiritual aspect only God knows to how many souls 
it extends its benefits. 

We have no revelation which would allow us to say that the 
gathering of all Christians into the unity of the Church must take 
place during the period when the Church is militant, that is before 
the end of the world. The passage of St John often quoted in 
connection with Christian unity: 'Other sheep I have, that are not 
of this fold: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, 
and there shall be one fold and one shepherd 5 , 1 does not in its 
literal sense allude to the division of Christians into difierent 
flocks, but to the reunion of Jews and Gentiles into a single 
people of God, under the guidance of the one Lord; this being 
die true fruit of redemption. If it is legitimate, in accordance with 
very ancient tradition, to apply the passage to the present state of 
divided Christendom, this can be done only in a derivative sense 
and, in consequence, on condition of giving up the quality of 
prediction or promise which it bears in its literal sense, unless 
indeed the promise is given an eschatological application. 

But if we have no revelation that the unity of all Christians will 
be brought about here below on the plane of visible things, 
neither has it been revealed that such a unity will not be realised. 
Those who give up all hope in this direction and reduce their 
expectation to a purely eschatological solution of the question, 
cannot justify their conviction by any testimony of Scripture or 
Tradition. It happens, moreover, that this attitude is conjoined in 
their minds with an error, at least implicitly present, against which 
we must be on our guard. This error consists in the idea, more or 

1 John 10: 16. 
G* 
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less acknowledged, that none of the Christian confessions actually 
existing (including Catholicism, in spite of its claims) will remain 
entirely faithful even in regard to principles to the designs of 
our Saviour for his Church. The heritage of Christ, too rich to be 
carried in its wholeness by man, will come to be shared out into 
numerous portions, though of unequal value, which each will 
strive to mate fruitful like the talents in the parable. Christians 
losing their assurance in face of the transcendence and universality 
of the divine message and incapable of grasping it in its fullness 
will become attached to this or that particular aspect of it. Group- 
ing themselves according to their affinities in the flow of events 
that history records, they will have formed in this way different 
Christian confessions. Only the totality of these confessions will 
constitute the true Church of Christ, for it alone will be the 
expression of all Christ's riches. Its mysterious unity, hidden in 
this world under a deceptive covering of religious dissension, will 
reveal itself in the next in all its reality and splendour. Then only 
in fact will the causes of these dissensions themselves disappear, 
since they were inevitable in the condition of humanity as it is. 
In this context the movement for Christian unity will be nothing 
else than the common aspiration in our souls towards the Church 
of the future, the coming of which must be sought for in the 
knowledge that it can reach completion only in the hereafter. 
Here below the most effective way of attaining the fullness willed 
by God for his Church will be for each confession, in peaceful 
neighbourliness with the rest, to bring to a maximum of reality in 
itself what distinguishes it from the others and gives it its own 
particular character. 

If this point of view, with which the theory known as the 
'brandies* is connected, does not seem to us acceptable it is not 
because it contains no element of truth. It is very true, for instance, 
that in each of the confessions authentic Christian values have 
received favourable development more in some than in others. 
If we reject it we do so because the conception of unity it implies 
cannot be reconciled, so it seems to us, with the assured effective- 
ness of our Lord's prayer. In any case it is the teaching of the 
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Church that the unity to which we are reaching out cannot be of 
a different nature from that which is made effectively real in and 
by the whole body of Christians in communion with the successor 
of St Peter. As a consequence we cannot believe that Christ's 
prayer must be considered ineffective if, because of men's weak- 
ness and malice, this unity is not destined one day to include as a 
whole all those who claim Christ for their Master. As we see it, 
the unity we seek has already been given in visible form in all its 
essentials. What remains is to make all other Christians its 
beneficiaries to the greatest possible extent. 

We have spoken of the weakness and malice of men. That is in 
fact where the problem it would be better to call it the mystery 
lies of the disunity of Christians and the unity to be restored 
among them. In founding his Church amongst men Christ 
accepted all the risks of such an undertaking. If the plan of salva- 
tion that he followed in doing this could not fail to succeed as a 
whole, nevertheless in the normal run of things it depended upon 
human liberty whether this plan came to fruition with more or 
less fullness and perfection. Things happen in man's communal 
life as they do in his personal life. At the individual level we 
receive God's grace, without which we can do nothing towards 
our own salvation. And yet it is in our power to set limits to that 
grace and the fruits it enables us to produce. It is open to us to 
refuse God's gift and it is only too true that we refuse it every 
day to an extent which varies with each individual and for each 
of us from day to day. It is precisely here that the virtue of hope 
comes in. In spite of being our own worst enemies we wait upon 
God with a strong confidence in the aid he will give us to fulfil in 
him, to the greatest possible extent, our own personal vocation. 
We need not be surprised that things should be just the same with 
Christians in their communal life. God has guaranteed his 
assistance to the Church and has given it the certainty that the 
powers of evil will never ultimately prevail against it. But this 
assistance produces its effect within the limits where human 
liberty has free play for our glory or our shame. It is in this way 
in particular that the unity of Christians has become a stake in the 
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game of Ignorance, passions and human rivalries. Apart from these 
indeed, tie fundamental unity of the Church, even under its 
visible aspect, could never be imperilled in any decisive way. 
Such seems to us to be the true meaning of the disunity of 
Christians; it is a refusal, very often unconscious but real, of a 
higher grace which would give to the unity willed by God not 
just to be, for it exists and cannot cease to exist, but to be for a 
very great number, even for the whole number of Christians. 

The communal hope which we have described in the previous 
chapter must lead us to follow with enthusiasm and confidence 
the great ideal of a unity co-extensive with the Christian profes- 
sion Itself. We must plead with God and wait upon him with 
steady trust for the individual and communal graces which give 
to those who belong to widely differing confessions the realisation 
of the conditions required by Unity and the demands it makes 
upon them. On the day when these confessions make those con- 
ditions and demands their own there will no longer be any 
obstacle to the completeness of their unity. 

In our personal life the obtaining of the divine good upon 
which our hope waits is always conditioned by our faithfulness to 
the commands of Christ and his grace. So it is also in our com- 
munal Christian life. The unity we long for will be realised in 
proportion to the faithfulness of Christians to the conditions laid 
down by our Lord for the true unity of his followers. There is no 
other limitation than this to God's generosity. This is why our 
hope can be firm. If the end we are working for does not come 
in sight as quickly and completely as we could wish, this must be 
neither a discouragement nor a scandal to us. The realism of our 
outlook, solidly grounded upon a true understanding of the 
mystery of the Church and of the twofold nature, divine and 
human, of the Mystical Body of our Lord, far from diminishing 
the enthusiasm aroused in us by divine hope will give it cause to 
grow serenely to its fulfilment. 
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41 
CHRISTIAN UNITY AND CHARITY 

WE have already dealt with a number of questions in 
relation to faith and hope in the context of the problem 
of Christian unity. We must now approach the 
question of Charity in the same context. It is by its very nature a 
particularly difficult subject to deal with. It is also of the greatest 
importance because of the close relationship which exists between 
charity as a theological virtue and what is known in theology as 
sanctifying grace; the gift that is communicated by God to our 
souls, making them, in a certain sense, according to St Peter's 
expression, 'partakers of the divine nature*. 1 

To put order and clarity into a question that is not a little 
complex we will begin by defining, in regard to the point that 
concerns us, what distinguishes faith and hope from charity, in 
their respective relationships with sanctifying grace. "We have all 
learnt in the catechism that grave sin, called mortal because it 
kills the life of grace in the soul, is incompatible with the virtue ot 
charity while it is not so with faith, at least where the sin of un- 
belief is not directly involved. It is possible to be in a state of grave 
sin, to persist in radically evil habits and yet to retain a faith which 
is truly and directly supernatural; a firm adhesion of the mind, 
that is, to the truth of all that God has revealed, concerning Christ 
and his mystery and the mystery of our salvation. In the same 
state it is also possible to retain hope; a confidence that we can 
ultimately attain the happiness of heaven promised us, and the 

1 2, Peter i: 4. 
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grace of repentance of which hope gives us the assurance. But it is 
not possible to be in a state of mortal sin without of necessity 
losing the virtue of charity, because charity in its essence is the love 
of God and grievous sin is incompatible with this love since it 
directly vioktes and refuses it. There is therefore in the life of 
grace a relationship with charity closer and more direct than with 
faith or hope. 

That does not mean of course that there can be no relationship 
between these two virtues and the life of grace. Faith is intimately 
involved in the mystery of our justification, which is a purification 
from evil and at the same time the communication of sanctifying 
grace. Furthermore, living faith vitalised by the state of grace 
cleaves to its object with greater intensity and security; it is given 
a deeper disposition to understand the mystery of this object, it 
becomes more radiant and more conquering. Similar reflexions 
could be made in regard to hope. 

But this way of presenting these things, entirely classical as it is 
in our theology up to the present, pays attention only to one 
aspect of them and for this reason may well seem to certain 
minds not wholly satisfying. Grace and the theological virtues 
of faith, hope and charity ought not in fact to be considered 
simply as affecting each soul taken individually. It is of sovereign 
importance to see them in the social reality which they constitute 
by their effect upon us, and where moreover they have their 
origin, namely the Church. We have already shown this in 
regard to faith. What we have said about it therefore enables us 
to understand more easily how the loss of grace by sin does not 
necessarily cause the loss of faith. By faith we have in fact freely 
involved ourselves, by our commitment to Christ our salvation, 
in the new order of things established by the redemptive power of 
his incarnate life. We have become members of a regenerated 
humanity of which he is the new Adam, we have been constituted 
a new race, the People of God, the new Israel. We can deprive 
ourselves by sin, temporarily or for ever, of the personal benefit 
which this commitment secures to us in the order of salvation, 
but at the same time we have not ceased by doing so to be involved 
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in the order of things that Christ's redeeming power has set up 
here below. In saying here below we are saying too little; for 
once involved, we can no longer escape from that order even in 
the hereafter, because our involvement in it was either for our 
glory or our shame. 

We can see in this a fundamental feature of Catholic teaching 
concerning the Church shared also by our Orthodox brethren. 
Here below the Church is composed of the just and of sinners, 
that is of those who by God's power are in a state of grace, and 
those who, by their own fault in rejecting grace, are not. Salva- 
tion has been obtained, once for all for the whole of humanity, by 
the redeeming sacrifice and resurrection of our Lord; it is appro- 
priated by each one of us in time. The business of our salvation, 
of its personal appropriation, is enacted to some extent in dark- 
ness while life lasts; in the midst of the vicissitudes caused by 
constant contact with sin, in the alternation for most of us between 
sin and grace, between enjoying and losing God's friendship, that 
is Charity. But even while we are in a state of sin we do not 
cease to be involved in the order of things God has established, an 
order wholly designed for our justification and our salvation. In 
God, once justified, owing to our baptism received in faith, if 
we fall into sin, we can recover by repentance and penance the 
personal benefit of this justification. 

And so an essential characteristic of the Church in its earthly 
state comes into view; it is the embodiment of the means of grace 
God has placed at the disposal of redeemed humanity. Precisely 
at this point the harm done by the disunity of Christians becomes 
so manifest, their division into different confessions, which are 
separated by serious divergence in matters of doctrine, order and 
sacramental practice. There is only one amongst these confessions 
in the common life of which we can recognise the true Church 
of Christ* It is the one in which subsists and is perpetuated in its 
fundamental wholeness and purity the embodiment of the means 
of grace for our justification andsanctification,for the communica- 
tion to us, that is, of charity and for its growth into unlimited 
possibilities. 
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In comparison with the embodiment of the means of grace that 
the Church is and comprises in its earthly condition, the life of 
charity or union with God, which the state of grace is, prefigures 
the end. The means exist for the attainment of the end. This end 
confronts us in two different conditions. The condition of attain- 
ment, of permanent possession, which is characteristic of the 
blessedness of the hereafter. The condition of having, with the 
fear of losing, which is characteristic of our life here below, 
behind the veils of faith. In its heavenly condition the Church is 
the totality of those who enjoy God's friendship through the 
charity which unites them with him for ever in the perfection of 
blessedness. In its earthly condition it embraces all those who, 
whether in actual possession of the state of charity in faith or not, 
remain freely attached to the order of things established by God 
to secure this union of charity, if it be accepted. This order of 
things comprises principally, as we know, two realities closely 
connected: the faith and its sacraments which give to the Church, 
over and above its spiritual depths known only to God, an out- 
ward form which makes it accessible to our senses, and so to our 
experience, for the recognition of what it is and what it does. As 
a result the problem of the unity of the Church is itself set to us on 
a twofold plane. There is its invisible unity, wholly spiritual, 
composed of those who finally attain, at a given moment and in 
the way we have spoken of, the end to which the Church is 
ordered; there is that other unity which gives effect, with the 
preceding unity in view, to the common membership of these in 
the visible institution in which they are embodied, enabling them 
to make use of the means of grace designed for the obtaining of 
this end. 

We think it possible, without straining the sense of the expres- 
sions used, to approximate this first aspect of unity to what in 
current language, employed often enough in ecumenical circles, 
is termed eschatological or given unity. The second aspect, which 
belongs to the earthly condition of the Church, would correspond 
to what is known as visible or historic unity. It is important, how- 
ever, to realise clearly to what point these two conceptions, which 
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issue from different points of view, can be approximated to each 
other. To succeed in this realisation we must examine how, from 
each side, we respectively conceive of the connection which 
unites the two aspects of unity with each other. We have 
already set them in contrast, making the consideration of the 
state of grace and of charity our starting-point. We shall next 
proceed to the examination of their connection. 
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UNITY OF GRACE AND VISIBLE UNITY 

IN the preceding pages we have approximated two theological 
conceptions which relate to the distinction between the two 
aspects, visible and invisible, of Christian unity. We have said 
that what is called eschatological or given unity in the current 
idiom of non-Catholic ecumenical circles would correspond to 
what Catholic theology calls unity in grace. On the other hand, 
what many of our separated brethren speak of as historic unity 
would approximate to what we should call unity in the means of 
grace: the faith and its sacraments. 

It is this twofold approximation that we are now to examine. 
To do this systematically is a matter of some difficulty but one 
which goes to the heart of the ecumenical problem. We shall 
begin by comparing the first two terms: eschatological unity, and 
unity in grace. We shall then see how the notions of historic 
unity and unity in the means of grace agree and at what points 
they differ. We shall then be in a position to compare the con- 
nections which unite the two notions with which Catholic 
theology is familiar and the ideas fairly commonly current among 
non-Catholic ecumenists. 

i. Eschatological unity and unity in grace. We have taken the 
notion of the state of grace, classical in our theology, as a starting- 
point for our definition of the invisible unity which exists between 
all those who, on the strength of their good faith, are in this state, 
whatever their particular allegiance may be; even outside the 
explicit profession of Christianity. In reality the profound in- 
visible unity which according to our theology exists between 
Christians on the plane of divine grace is not reduced to this 
element only. We have already observed in speaking of faith 
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that in spite of deep divergences in the expKcit apprehension of its 
content a very deeply penetrating unity exists between all ad- 
herents of Christwho are sharers inhis mystery by acknowledging 
him as God and Saviour. The reality of this unity is beyond the 
power of human experience to estimate. The adherence to Christ 
in faith is wholly directed to our reception of the life of grace 
by charity and it finds its completion and perfection in this 
reception. But the unity which, it achieves of itself has its own 
outward form and can survive the temporary loss of the state of 
grace. This unity, in the normal course of things, finds visible 
expression in the common sharing of baptism received and the 
public profession of basic faith in Christ as God and Saviour; but 
its radically essential element is certainly an act of our intelligence 
moved, under the power of grace, by our will; this is an interior 
and spiritual act. We have no difficulty in admitting, in this unity 
of fundamental faith, a real though, uncompleted aspect of the 
mysterious unity which unites us invisibly in Christ. It is an 
eschatological aspect too, for if the imperfect mode of knowledge 
that it implies must disappear it will be to give place to that same 
knowledge transfigured in the beatific vision. 

It seems then that the approximation that we have made between 
eschatological unity and unity in grace is justified by a close 
analysis of these two notions. There remains, however, an im- 
portant difference between them: it is that the idea of the state of 
grace, or of sanctifying grace, is not generally acceptable in 
Protestant theology. Protestant theologians find it difficult to 
conceive of God's gift to us as being in us in any sense but as a 
passing aid, essentially transitory though capable of being un- 
ceasingly renewed; for them it does not work any permanent 
transformation in our souls, the justification which results from 
it being in the end no more than an attitude on the part of God 
towards us, by which he wills to hold us as clothed but not 
penetrated by the righteousness of his Son. Certainly many 
qualifications are necessary at this point, for not all the Protestant 
confessions nor all the Protestants within those confessions, hold 
in this matter so radical a position. Moreover we shall be the 
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first to recognise that under this disagreement in formulation 
mutual misapprehensions may well lie hidden. What has been 
said, however, will be enough to show that there exists an im- 
portant limitation, to the approximation we have made. 

2. Historic unity and unity in the means of grace. It is easier no 
doubt to compare these two notions than the two preceding ones 
for they have this in common that they are concerned with a 
unity which is the object of experience, something we can see 
and deal with. They differ in that the first connotes no intrinsic 
condition of the visible unity it designates, while the second 
implies very definite requirements in this matter. In other words, 
it is clear that unity in the means of grace is a historic unity realised 
or realisable in time, capable of being verified in actuality; while 
on the other hand so-called historic unity says nothing further 
concerning the kind of unity to which it refers. There is not 
therefore a complete reciprocity between the two notions. 

in fact, apart from the Catholic conception of visible unity and 
in opposition to it, there exist a number of ways of envisaging 
historic unity. These ways are characteristic of the non-Catholic 
confessions, especially those whichhave their origin in the Reforma- 
tion. They are dominated by the different notion of the Church 
that these confessions hold. The more the strictly spiritual side of 
the nature of the Church is emphasised at the expense of its 
visible and structural elements, the more demanding are the 
requirements of a really visible unity. For the Catholic theologian 
visible unity is neither real nor complete unless it fulfils three con- 
ditions: unanimity in adherence to the same objective content of 
the faith, membership of a single society which is the Church, 
governed by an organised hierarchy, a common sharing in the 
same sacraments, and in particular in the sacrament of the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Let us say straight away, to avoid all con- 
fusion, that our Orthodox brethren make these same demands, 
with this difference only that they reject the doctrine of a divinely 
ordained primacy as the guarantee of the unity of the society 
which is the Church. On the other hand, the Protestant con- 
fessions in different ways and degrees consider these demands in 
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general as corruptions. A different idea of faith leads them to 
minimise the importance of what we call its objective content. 
In consequence, divergence about it does not appear to them to 
compromise the unity of the Church even when it is visible. At 
the same time the function of the episcopate which we see as an 
element constitutive of the sacramental structure of the society 
which is the Church, an element essential to its existence in its 
earthly state, is entirely rejected by the greater part of them. 
Amongst those who admit it in practice many consider it as 
playing a secondary and adventitious part, more or less necessary 
for the good order and functioning of the body (ad bene esse), 
but not an integral part of its essential existence (ad esse). The 
presence or absence of an episcopate cannot be, in their view, a 
sufficient reason for the breaking off of relations. The divisions 
therefore which have come into being as a result of the twofold 
requirement of profession of faith and hierarchical organisation 
are not for them such as need prejudice deeply the real unity of the 
Church. To the extent, however, to which such divisions have 
caused Christians to cease from all relationships between their 
respective groupings, confessional, denominational or even 
merely geographical; in other words, to the extent that these 
divisions have caused them to make the decision, or even to slip 
into the habit, of no longer living in communion with each other; 
to that extent also visible unity is broken. But in spite of this 
breakage, according to this conception, a deep, invisible eschato- 
logical unity remains and its reality is in no way diminished, it is 
simply prevented from showing itself. It no longer has the out- 
ward appeal that of its nature it calls for. And this is made 
specially apparent by the fact that its different groups no longer 
share together in the sacrament of the Lord's Body and Blood. 
Hence the assertion frequent in ecumenical circles that the move- 
ment to which they devote themselves has for its aim the possi- 
bility of once again manifesting and making visible the profound 
unity that the existing divisions among Christians hide but cannot 
break. 
Between the two extreme conceptions we have outlined, the 
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Catholic and the most pronounced Protestant positions, lies the 
whole gamut of intermediate confessions: Old Catholic, Angli- 
cans both High Church and Evangelical, Lutherans of different 
tendencies, the Reformed whether orthodox or liberal, and so 
on; a descending scale in regard to conditions and requirements; 
from a real visible or historic unity down to an authentic manifesta- 
tion of one which is profound, spiritual and eschatological. It is 
well known that the Faith and Order movement came into being 
precisely as a result of concern to assert and define the necessity, 
for Christian unity, of at least a minimum agreement as to the 
objective content of the faith and the existence of an episcopal 
office. In opposition to this is to be found the tendency to work 
for the restoration of intercommunion, by a simple effort of 
mutual goodwill, between all the broken fragments of Christen- 
dom irrespective of their creed and organisation. Between these 
two extremes, of which the first found itself greatly strengthened 
by the presence of the Eastern Orthodox, is being played out the 
whole dialectical tension of the ecumenical movement as it now 
is. 

3. The relation between the two elements of unity, visible and 
invisible. It is not sufficient, however, to compare on the one side 
eschatological unity and unity of grace, and on the other historic 
unity and unity in the means of grace; it is further necessary to 
confront the relationship which exists in the view of our separated 
brethren between eschatological and historic unity and that which 
we see between unity in grace and unity in the means of grace. 
The key notion of this problem is expressed in a word which is 
frequently met with in the most official ecumenical documents 
and which is so important that we have constantly emphasised it: 
to manifest. The question which is set us can be formulated in this 
way: is the rektionship which unites the two aspects, visible and 
invisible, of Christian unity a relationship of simple manifestation 
or, on the contrary, is it a relationship which is at once deeper and 
more complex? 

It is very clear from what has been said above that for a great 
number of Churches, members of the World Council, the first 
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hypothesis is the one upon which attention must be concentrated. 
Even when what is asked for in the matter of visible unity goes 
beyond the simple fact of intercommunion and involves the 
notions of faith and sacramental hierarchy, it still seems that the 
relationship envisaged is never considered as anything more than 
one of manifestation. This does not mean to say that none of the 
confessions in question has not other ideas and other demands on 
this matter. There can be no doubt for instance that the Orthodox 
Churches have, though our surprise is not unreasonable that they 
should so easily subscribe to a formula that seems to imply a 
Protestant conception of the Church. This does not at all mean 
a failure on our part to recognise that the visible aspect of the 
Church plays a certain part in the way of manifesting its invisible 
aspect, but we do not think that its function is reducible to that 
alone. Furthermore we can affirm without hak-splitting that 
according to Catholic theology there is no absolute correspond- 
ence between the visible and invisible aspects of unity and that in 
consequence the first cannot be, in the actual state of things, an 
exact manifestation of the second. 

The last point is fairly easy to establish, that those who are not 
in communion with the Church of Rome can be sharers of unity 
in grace. This is what the old distinction between the soul and 
the body of the Church, formerly classical in our theology, was 
attempting to express. The soul was of far wider extent than 
the body. It is necessary to add, on the other hand, that not all 
those in communion with the faith and discipline of the Roman 
Church and so united by the bonds of visible unity, are actually 
and fully the beneficiaries of unity in grace. From this point 
of view the body of the Church would prove to be of wider 
extent than its soul. The absolute correspondence between in- 
visible and visible unity would only be realised therefore in an 
ideal state of things in which all Christians belonged to the Roman 
communion only and were all in a state of actual friendship with 
God. 

It follows then that the invisible unity of Christians does not 
find its adequate expression or manifestation in visible unity, and 
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this is explicable in terms of the Church's own function in its 
earthly state, a function which conditions the structure of its 
visible elements. We are not able here to develop this important 
consideration; that would be a task for a theological treatise on 
the Church. It will be sufficient for our purpose to call to mind 
two aspects of this function, aspects closely connected with each 
other, which are paralleled by the notion of a sacrament. 

The visible elements of the Church are the outward expression 
of an invisible reality; this is the spiritual incorporation of man- 
kind with Christ the new Adam, it is the recapitulation in him 
of redeemed humanity, which has been made partaker of the 
knowledge and love of the Three in One. We have previously 
outlined the close relationship which exists between the mystery 
of the life of the Blessed Trinity and the threefold office of Christ, 
King, Prophet and Priest, an office he continues to exercise on 
earth through the ministry of his Church. 1 But the reality of this 
relationship, (of the inner life of the Blessed Trinity to the three- 
fold office of Christ) is the basis of the threefold requirement of 
unity noted above as in accordance with Catholic teaching. 

But these outward elements in the Church's constitution, 
which put within our reach in a way accessible to the senses, the 
mystery invisibly accomplished between God and the soul, are 
at the same time, in so far as in Christ they have God for their 
author, die means by which this mystery is consummated. They 
are in equal measure the expression of the eschatological reality 
already effectively attained, however precariously here on earth, 
and the means by which we attain it. The visible unity embodied 
in these elements is related in consequence to the invisible unity of 
grace under the double title of means and manifestation. We 
shall have to return to this point in dealing with the meaning and 
role of the Eucharist. 

But the means God has established cannot for him be exclusive 
means. God is free, not only in the giving of his gifts but in the 
way he bestows them. That is why here below in its extension 
beyond the external ordinances of the Church and the visible 

1 Our readers may like to turn back to this exposition on page 134. 
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unity that secures them, the outpouring of grace into human souls, 
by which unity in Christ finds fulfilment in virtue of the economy 
of redemption and of the mystery of his Church, remains God's 
secret. 



43 

UNITY GIVEN AND UNITY TO BE BUILT UP 

IN the view commonly taken of it in non-Catholic ecumenical 
circles the theological analysis of the unity which binds 
Christians together in Christ, however much they may be 
divided into different communions, reveals that this unity has two 
principal characteristics: its nature is eschatological and it is above 
all a given unity. We have akeady seen what the eschatological 
aspect, so greatly emphasised by our separated brethren, seems to 
answer to in the view taken of it by Catholic theology. At the 
same time we have marked out the limits of the approximation 
we believe it possible to make between eschatological unity and 
unity in grace. We should now like to turn to the consideration 
of the notion of unity given. 

Unity given and unity in grace. The first idea implied by the 
notion of & given unity and the one which seems most obvious is, 
of course, that this unity is God's gift, which is not the result, at 
least directly, of any human effort. It is the idea of a gift which is 
gratuitous and also gracious. This unity in its very essence lies 
beyond every possibility of human nature left to its own resources. 
It exists and can only exist in virtue of a singular generosity to- 
wards man on God's part. Seen from this angle we have no 
difficulty in accepting this notion which corresponds with all that 
we have said concerning unity in grace. We should even readily 
admit that fa& given character of our unity in Christ is still further 
brought out by the ontological nature it attributes to sanctifying 
grace, in which it sees an essentially supernatural reality. Faith 
itself in our condition here on earth, is engaged at its highest 
point in this mystery of unity in grace and is conceived of also by 
tis as a supernatural reality, which cannot exist save as a freely 
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given gift from God, bestowed without our merit. It is true all 
the same that this gift cannot exist in us unless we accept it by an 
act of our free will and unless by the same freedom we remain 
faithful to it. 

The second idea, which seems to us to be implied by the notion 
of given unity in the thought of non-Catholic theologians, is the 
idea of indefectibility: since it is God's gift and in consequence his 
work, the unity which is ours in Christ is indefectible. If they 
mean by this that the mystery of a unity in Christ of redeemed 
mankind, effected once for all by redemption in the flesh, cannot 
cease in its power from thenceforth either in time or eternity, we 
are entirely in accord with them. But it seems to us that they draw 
from this a conclusion we cannot admit without reservations, for 
the double reason that it includes both too much and too little. 
The theologians of whom we are speaking pass, in fact, without 
sufficient qualification from the notion of unity in Christ to the 
notion of the unity of the Church. Since the Church is the Body 
of Christ, they argue, it must be one with the unity that Christians 
have in Christ, it can no more be divided than Christ himself is 
divided. Its fragmentation into different communions, regrettable 
though it is, cannot do any essential damage to its unity. The most 
it can do is to hide it under a veil and prevent it from showing it- 
self; it cannot be destroyed. We must do them the justice of 
acknowledging that many of our Protestant brethren advance 
these assertions with some hesitation. They realise that in spite 
of everything there is a problem here. It is precisely the problem 
which formed the subject of the Report of the Commission on 
Faith and Order in preparation for the meeting of the World 
Council at Evanston in 1954: Our unity in Christ and our disunity 
as Churches. The anomaly raised by this simple juxtaposition: 
union in Christ division between the Churches, cannot but be 
felt by everyone. But the question is to know what exactly the 
anomaly is, at what point does it begin. How it is possible for 
Christians united in Christ to be separated into Churches quite 
unrelated with each other? Is this situation utterly unjustifiable 
or can it be justified in some degree? These are the questions 
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which uaderlie the statement of the problem. It is a complex 
problem if it is really faced, and its enunciation and a fortiori its 
solution, depend upon the conception one holds of the nature of 
the Church and its unity. It seems to us that Catholic theology 
can throw some light upon the matter, owing to the important 
place it gives to tie particular characteristics which should be 
assigned to the Church as necessary to its constitution, in its 
earthly condition. 

Unity given and visible unity. First of all we will guard against 
a possible misconception. In the search by Christians for ways of 
approach likely to lead to unity none can doubt that God's help 
is indispensable. The integration of all Christians as members of 
the one Church of Christ must be God's work or it will never 
come about. The divisions which have taken place, in the course 
of centuries, have been the result or the consequence of sin. At 
whatever level the gravity of the injury done to the Church is 
placed, everyone is agreed in recognising that only God's grace 
can bring the necessary remedy for it. In whatever degree it has 
still to be built up or rather to be rebuilt, for it once existed 
Christian unity will be a gift of God. But the help we expect from 
him in this matter derives rather from what we call actual grace, 
from the increase, that is, of inspiration, energy and effectiveness 
with which divine aid can implement our action, and without 
which, left to itself, it would remain useless. If we need God's 
gift in our search for unity this gift is of quite a different kind 
from that which goes to the making of the new creation that we 
are in Christ and that makes us one in him. 

But God's gift in regard to visible unity is not for us confined 
to grace given in the search for a unity that has been lost. In the 
Catholic view there is also a given unity in those elements by 
which the Church preserves its outward form. It is this that 
secures for it its earthly condition and because it embodies the 
means of grace, the three requirements we have already spoken 
of: unanimity in the profession of the authentic content of the 
faith, integration into die single hierarchically governed organism, 
and reception of the same sacraments. Of this unity we also 
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hold that it is indefectible, in the sense that it will always be, and 
that it can never not be, that there will exist a communion in 
which these three conditions are realised. Our conviction on this 
point is based upon the promise made to the Twelve, and under a 
special title to Peter. This promise concerns the Church not only 
in regard to its eschatological elements and its mode of existence 
beyondtime, but in the order of its present existence in this world. 
This is why Catholic theology always distinguishes carefully, in 
relation to unity, the situation of Christians and that of the Church. 
Schisms and heresies, during the course of centuries, have broken 
the unity of Christians: that is a fact of history ; but in a most precise 
sense these same happenings have been able to do no injury to the 
essential unity of the Church, considered not simply in its eschato- 
logical reality but in its embodiment in history itself. This is why 
we can never conceive of the restoration of Christian unity in any 
other way than as the entrance of all Christians into the enjoyment 
of the three conditions which, by the gift of God ever faithful to 
his promises, have always secured the indefectible unity of his 
Church. 

We say the indefectible unity, and we must make clear what 
we mean by that. If schisms and heresies have been able to do no 
injury to the essential unity of the Church, even under its visible 
aspect in the sense in which we have defined it, it is quite plain 
that they have brought considerable harm to it when viewed 
simply as unity. And since some of the elements which give the 
Church its outward form remain in different degrees in the many 
communions which have broken off from unity (we are thinking 
of baptism in the majority, and the validity of the sacrament of 
Order and so of the episcopate, priesthood and Eucharist among 
our Orthodox brethren and some others), it would not be in* 
accurate to say, were it not for the danger of being misunderstood, 
that in a certain sense it is the reality itself of die Church which 
suffers division. On our part we think ecumenical interests must 
lead the Catholic theologian to consider this aspect of ecclesiology 
with particular attention. In the matter of unity, if it is important 
to stress indefectibility it is no less important to see it precisely as 
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it is, It would be as grave and also as harmful a fault to ignore its 
limits as to deny its reality. 

Unity given and unity to be built up. From all we have just said 
it stands out clearly enough in what sense we can speak concerning 
the Church and in conformity with our Catholic faith, of a unity 
given and a unity to be built up. If we speak more readily of 
Christian unity or the unity of Christians when the building up of 
unity is in question our object is to avoid giving a handle to the 
notion that the Church could lose, in consequence of the vicissi- 
tudes of history, the essential unity of its visible nature, the 
indefectibility of which, as we have just said, has God's formal 
guarantee. This way of speaking sets in a clear light that in our 
view the reintegration of all Christians as members of the Church 
can only come about by their common entry into a unity which 
exists already in essentials, and that means in visible form and not 
simply in its eschatological elements. The gift which we hope for 
from God in the matter of unity in this world will not be essenti- 
ally different from the unity which has already been given to his 
Church. In other words : unity to be built up, among all Christians, 
cannot come about, so we hold, except in and through a unity 
already given visibly to the Church. But that does not mean to 
say that this entry of all Christians into the enjoyment of the unity 
already given can be brought about purely and simply "from 
outside*, as if the communions which it will affect had no longer, 
in their exile, any deep connecting tie with the Church of Christ. 
So difficult is it to compress within our rigid and closely knit 
formulas all the complexity and richness of the mystery of our 
salvation. 
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CHARITY, THE EFFECT AND CAUSE OF 
UNITY 

Ethe preceding pages we have tried to show briefly the 
lationship between the two aspects of unity, visible and 
visible. This, we may say in passing, is only a particular 
application to the problem of unity of the relations between the 
visible and invisible elements in the Church. We have emphasised 
that this relationship is not one of manifestation only, as the 
majority of theologians in the Ecumenical Movement hold, but 
equally a relationship of cause and effect. It is true, as we have said, 
that the essential element of our unity in Christ belongs to the 
order of ends, very often achieved by a common sharing of 
sanctifying grace and the supernatural life, while the elements 
that give to the Church its outward form and secure its unity at 
that level (dogmas, hierarchy and sacraments) appertain properly 
speaking to the order of means. It follows that in the ordinary 
course of things, as God has established them in his Church, it is 
the putting into practice of the visible elements that can bring 
about, with certainty and security, the achievement of invisible 
unity. It is this that leads us to say that there is between the two 
elements or aspects of unity, visible and invisible, in addition to a 
relationship of manifestation or external significance, a deeper 
ontological rektionship, that of means to an end, of cause to its 
effect. 

Before we pursue the question of this relationship of cause and 
effect further, for we have to show that it is effective in the two 
senses or reciprocally, it will be of use perhaps to say something 
more of the way in which we understand the relationship of 
manifestation. 
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In the different documents issued by the "World Council and the 
studies of theologians who take part in its work the idea constantly 
recurs that the divisions of Christians hinder the manifestation of 
the unity that is theirs in Christ. The whole purpose of the 
Ecumenical Movement, they hold, is to reach a vision and realisa- 
tion of the kind of agreement which ought to rule the lives of 
Christians or more accurately of the Christian confessions in 
order that the unity they already possess in Christ may be made 
outwardly manifest. From the point of view of the Catholic 
faith the end, and the only possible end, of such a quest is already 
clearly defined. The only way of outwardly manifesting our 
unity in Christ in accordance with the nature of things as God has 
ordained it, is to make the threefold condition of visible unity a 
reality: unanimity in explicit adherence to the whole objective 
content of the faith, allegiance in full obedience and without 
reservation to the one hierarchically governed society of which 
the keystone is St Peter's successor, and sharing in common the 
same sacraments and very specially the sacrament of the Lord's 
Body and Blood. 

No one would deny, even outside the Catholic world, that it is 
the nature of these three conditions to secure for the invisible 
element of unity the maximum of outward manifestation, or that 
the maximum of such manifestation is in fact attained, upon this 
basis, within the Roman Church. But the argument, in ecumeni- 
cal circles, is directed precisely to the point of how we are to 
know whether God demands or expects from all Christians that 
they should make this maximum a reality. Would it not be 
possible to have a sufficient manifestation of unity carrying out in 
its fullness God's design, yet one which could become a reality 
upon less 'onerous' conditions? If the answer to that question is 
yes, we must then ask what those conditions are. To these 
questions different answers are given by the different non- 
Catholic confessions. Liberal Protestantism rejects as erroneous 
the claim that the objective content of the faith can be determined 
by categories which are of necessity human. Even where liberal- 
ism is not dominant no argument exists as to the propositions 
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which ought to be accepted as setting forth and safeguarding our 
faith. Further, as a whole the confessions which originate from. 
the Reformation reject the notion of a priesthood and episcopate 
that possess the properly sacramental validity which we accord 
them. They could not therefore accept as normative of unity even 
the idea of hierarchical organisation as applied to the Church. In 
the view of those who hold such opinions it would seem to be suffi- 
cient for the manifestation of the invisible unity that Christians, or 
the confessions into which they are divided, share, that they should 
consent to celebrate a common worship, receiving the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Body and Blood in unity, at least in the sense in 
which each is able to understand and achieve this, in abstraction 
from what divides them and sets them in opposition to each other 
at the level of doctrine and ecclesiastical organisation. It goes 
without saying that this way of doing things would presuppose a 
settling of differences in matters of doctrine and discipline not by 
the effective solution of the difficulties they raise but by treating 
them as relatively unimportant. It is easy to see in this the differ- 
ence between the Catholic and the extreme Protestant positions 
in the matter of the conditions demanded by an authentic mani- 
festation of invisible unity. Between these two positions there is 
a whole sliding scale of intermediary positions in accordance 
with the lesser differences which exist between the numerous 
separate confessions. 

But this being presupposed, and whatever his requirements 
must be in the matter of visible unity, there is nothing to hinder 
the Catholic theologian from admitting that there is something 
lacking in the perfection, not essential but accidental, of the 
manifestation of the unity that the three conditions laid down by 
our faith bring into being within the Church. It can even be said 
that this consideration is one of the motives behind Catholic 
work for Christian unity. Two things in fact are wanting to this 
perfection, namely (a) that all those who submit themselves to the 
demands of visible unity are not in effective possession of sanctify- 
ing grace; there are those unfortunately who misuse the means 
and so do not attain to the end to which the means can bring them, 
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and because of the state of bad conscience in which they find 
themselves they remain without this habitual grace: (&) that all 
those who are in effective possession of this grace, and there are 
such outside the structure of the Roman Church, do not explicitly 
accept the threefold requirement of visible unity. The realisation 
of this fact should be enough to inspire in our apostolic activity an 
effort to get nearer our ideal in these two directions. But this 
effort is still further necessitated by the consideration of the 
second relationship we have spoken of as existing between the in- 
visible and visible aspects of unity, the relationship of cause to effect. 
If the Roman Church insists so strongly on these three require- 
ments of unity it is not, as is very generally objected by those 
outside its boundaries, (we have here the fundamental motive of 
what is called the anti-Roman complex), from an overweening 
lust for power, but because of the conviction that only the accept- 
ance and realisation of this threefold requirement secures to the 
follower of Christ, in the normal course of things, the possession 
in their authentic purity of all the true means which will lead him 
with security in the way of salvation. This is not to say, unfortun- 
ately, that the men and the organisations responsible for the 
government of the Church during the course of centuries, have 
never abused their power. They have done so to secure for 
themselves or for the Church itself the many advantages that the 
use of such power, outside its proper sphere, can obtain. It is for 
the impartial historian to make judgments on the human element 
in the Church. It is very necessary, however, for the theologian 
to look to it that, whatever the extent may have been at times of 
such abuses, they should never be used to weaken in any way the 
fundamental motive which must inspire the attitude of the Church 
in matters of unity. As we have already noticed, 1 if law can never 
justify abuse, abuse, whatever it may be, cannot condemn the 
law. In fact the motives of men's actions have not always been 
pure and free from selfishness; the fundamental motive at the 
heart of the Church's life has never ceased to be so because it 
springs from the very nature of things as God has established them. 

1 Sec page 116. 
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The adaptation of the three orders of means we have spoken of 
to the end they are designed to bring about, namely salvation, is a 
consequence, moreover, of the fact that they are no more than a 
ministerial application in the hands of the Church of the threefold 
power of teaching, ruling and sanctification exercised by Christ 
in his own right. It cannot be a matter of indifference in regard 
to the attainment of this end that the means applied should possess 
to the fiJl the authenticity which is based upon their complete 
conformity with God's design. Dogmas, hierarchy and sacra- 
ments are inseparable to the extent that every injury to the full 
authenticity of one of them is inevitably prejudicial to that of the 
others. Damage done to the first two is finally detrimental to the 
third, because the safeguarding and perfection of the sacraments is 
secured by the integrity of dogma and hierarchy. We have already 
said a good deal on this subject. 

If the Church makes vigorous war on schism and heresy it is 
because both have the direct consequence of depriving those who 
are drawn into them of the fullness of the means of grace and 
salvation that it knows itself to possess and to be capable of making 
available. Error openly professed on matters of faith, or even the 
mere breaking off of hierarchical and sacramental communion, 
of themselves, dispose those who have part in them to attitudes 
of mind or conduct which either entirely compromise their 
chance of salvation or at least put obstacles to safety on the road 
of sanctification. We are still speaking here only of those who 
are drawn into such errors in good faith or are quite simply 
brought up in surroundings which leave much to be desired. The 
responsibility of those who bring about the schism or heresy in 
full knowledge is objectively quite different, the final judgment 
on their consciences being always left to God alone. A faith integral 
in its fullness, a docility to the authoritative government of the 
Church, and recourse, for every adjustment of conscience, to the 
ordinary means of grace, the sacraments, these are the three con- 
ditions wholly calculated to achieve the secure attainment of 
sanctification and salvation. 

Yet we must take note that in relation to these means the end 
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to be obtained is not an extrinsic end, the reality of which lies 
wholly outside and beyond them. It is by their being put into 
practice that the end is attained, to the degree and extent to which 
it can be, here on earth. For supernatural faith is the sharing in 
the knowledge God has of himself; true docility towards the 
Church gives us confident assurance of possessing sanctifying 
grace and of obtaining eternal glory, the proper object of Christian 
hope; using the sacraments, with the dispositions necessary, estab- 
lishes us and gives us growth in supernatural charity, and this as 
we knowis the closest and most profound aspect of our union with 
God, through Christ our Saviour. 

But it must also be said that if to remain in the unity of the 
Church through its visible elements is the only fully secure means, 
in the normal way, of attaining the unity in grace which perfect 
charity effects, the fervour of this charity by a sort of reciprocal 
action tends by its nature to maintain, develop and extend for our 
neighbours' good, the unity and togetherness in these means of 
grace which put us in possession of our charity. In this sense 
charity is the safeguard of existing unity and at the same time the 
mainspring by which unity is achieved. Division in the life of the 
Church, whether it is set up by attachment to an error in matters 
of faith (heresy) or by refusal to accept the just directives of its 
legitimate rulers (schism), is always in itself and essentially a fault 
against charity. There is nothing therefore which can put us on 
our guard so effectively against a schismatic spirit as a deep concern 
to preserve and develop charity in ourselves. Since charity is love 
it is the principle of thought and action in common. It might seem 
regrettable up to a certain point that the desire to set the necessary 
virtue of obedience to legitimate authority in a clear light should 
have led us, on our part, almost to lose sight of the deeper and 
more primary demands of love in the matter of unity. No one 
doubts, however, that obedience like all the other moral virtues 
must be inspired and informed, as the theologians say, by the 
theological virtue of charity. But it would be profitable to bring 
out more clearly that the latter has of its nature a more immediate 
and deeper relationship with the twofold aspect, visible or invisible, 
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of the Church. The concern for unanimity in the faith as well as 
that for close cohesion under a single government, in other words 
the union of minds in the same thought and of hearts in one will, 
must spring from this charity. It is not a question of setting the 
notion of communion in opposition to that of subordination, it 
will however be useful to distinguish them from one another and 
set each in its true context: to be source and principle is one thing, 
it is quite another to be simply a condition. In regard to the 
primary role of charity as the principle of unanimity in the faith 
we do well to recall this fine passage from the Liturgy of St John 
Chrysostom: *Let us love one another in order that being united 
in one mind and heart we may acknowledge the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, the consubstantial and indivisible Trinity/ 

Charity must be the guardian of existing unity in both aspects 
of the Church and the mainspring of the unity to be built up. Of 
course there are numerous reasons which tell in favour of the 
visible unity of all Christians. To put charity above all and in the 
first place is not to weaken these reasons or to minimise the 
necessity of the moral dispositions. Charity will incline us to 
wish very warmly that our separated brethren may understand 
by degrees the part played in the way of salvation by the means of 
grace which are at our disposal. At the same time we must never 
lose sight of the fact that the best way of convincing them is to 
give them, with God's help, a living example of the profit we find 
in putting these means into practice. In setting up this as our 
object to aim at, charity will also inspire in us a delicacy of 
approach enabling us humbly to avoid even the appearance of 
pharisaism. Here lies the true field for an eirenic approach in our 
exchanges and friendly discussions, for the peace which is expressed 
by this approach is indeed one of the finest fruits precisely of this 
charity. Such a spirit moreover will open our minds to every 
shade and every facet of truth, enabling us to do justice to such 
truth, wherever it may be found. At the same time this will prove 
the most effective way of opening the minds of our separated 
brethren also to new ways of truth. 

But we shall by no means always succeed in bringing home this 
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conviction, in winning the admission, that is, that the threefold 
requirement of unity taught and carried into effect by the Church 
is grounded in truth. We must not forget therefore that though 
God may be bound by the means of salvation he has established, 
in the sense that he will certainly grant salvation to those who 
respond to bis grace and put these means into practice with the 
necessary good will, he is not so bound in the sense that he cannot 
grant his salvation to those who, not knowing of the existence or 
authenticity of these means, are unable through no fault of their 
own to make use of them. On this subject the very explicit text 
of the Letter of the Holy Office of 8 August, 1949 should be read. 
It deals with an altogether too rigid interpretation of the axiom 
'Outside the Church there is no Salvation*. 1 The end here again 
surpasses the means, and our effort must be to help our separated 
brethren by prayer and friendly encouragement to use to the 
best of their ability the means, however imperfect, that are at 
their disposal and to respond with integrity of soul to the call of 
God and the movements of grace. This is the place for a certain 
spiritual emulation. Without underestimating the order of means 
which is alone capable of safeguarding unity under its visible 
aspect, true spiritual emulation never loses sight of the primacy of 
the invisible aspect because this belongs to the order of ends, to 
the end indeed that is life eternal. 

1 See Appendix n, page 224. 



APPENDIX I 

THE CHURCH: 'BODY' AND 'BRIDE* OF 
CHRIST 

Bossuet's Letter on the Mystery of the Church's Unity and all the 
Marvels it comprises 

YOU ask me: 'What is the Church?' The Church is Jesus Christ 
poured forth and communicated; it is Jesus Christ whole and 
entire, it is Jesus Christ the perfect man, Jesus Christ in all his 
fullness. 

'How is the Church his body and his bride at the same time?' The 
Holy Spirit shows us the simple unity of truth in different expressions 
and images: let us adore this divine dispensation. 

The mind of the creature can represent only by several concepts 
together the boundless unity whence it came: thus in the sacred images 
given us by the Holy Spirit we should notice the particular nuance 
brought by each, so that we may put them all together and -thus may 
contemplate this revealed truth in all its fullness. Later we should go 
beyond all images, realising that there is a deeper reality in the truth 
which is not shown us by the images individually or collectively. At 
this point we should lose ourselves in the depths of God's Mystery, 
where we can see nothing more than that we do not see things as they 
are. Such is our knowledge as long as we are guided by faith. In this 
general rule are included the particular truths which we meditate on 
before God. Lord, grant that we may enter in, as you have given us 
the key. 

The Church is the Bride, the Church is the Body. These sentences 
each mean something distinct, but they also fundamentally mean the 
same thing, namely the unity of the Church with Jesus Christ, but 
proposed in different ways and from different points of view. The 
door is ajar; let us go in and see, let us adore with faith and joyfully 
proclaim God's holy truth. 

A man chooses a wife for himself, but he is formed of his own 
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members: Jesus chose the Church as an individual man, but as perfect 
man he was formed and still is being formed in and with the Church. 1 
The Church as Bride belongs to Jesus Christ by his own free choice; 
the Church as Body belongs to Jesus Christ by a most intimate action 
of the Holy Spirit. The mystery of Election by the pledge of promises 
is seen in the name of Bride; the mystery of Unity accomplished by the 
infusion of the Holy Spirit is seen in the name of Body. This name 
makes us realise how much the Church is Christ's; the name of Bride 
enables us to see that she was something separate from him, and that 
he has sought her by his own choice. Hence the name of Bride enables 
us to see their unity of will and of love, and the name of Body brings 
us to understand that their unity is natural; thus the unity of the Body 
is seen as something closer, and the union with the Bride as something 
more tender and sensitive. Fundamentally it is all the same thing: Jesus 
Christ loved the Church and made her his Bride, Jesus Christ has 
fulfilled his marriage with the Church and has made her his Body. 
This is the truth: Two in one flesh, bone of my bones and flesh of my flesh 2 
as was said of Adam and Eve. And, says the Apostle, it is a great sacra- 
ment in Jesus Christ and his Church.* Thus the unity of body is the 
supreme confirmation of the name of Bride. Praise be to God for 
linking together these ever-adorable truths! 

God's wisdom decreed that the Church should sometimes be seen 
by us as distinct from Jesus Christ, giving him dutiful homage; some- 
times as being only one thing with Jesus Christ, living by his spirit and 
grace. 

The name of Bride distinguishes to unite, the name of Body unites 
without confusion and also reveals the diversity of ministry. The 
Church is unity in plurality, an image of the Trinity. 

Moreover I see in the name of Bride a proof of the Church's dignity. 
The Church as Body is subordinate to her Head, but the Church as 
Bride shares in his majesty, exercises his authority, honours his spiritual 
fertility. Hence the tide of Bride was necessary to indicate that the 
Church is Jesus Christ's faithful consort,, the distributor of his graces, 
the guide of his family, the ever-fruitful mother and ever-charitable 
nurse of all his children. 

'But how is she the mother of the faithful if she is only the union of 
all the faithful?' We have already answered this question: it is all done 
by the Church, that is to say, it is all done by her unity. The Church in 

1 C GaL 4: 19 and Eph. 2: 21. 2 Gen. 2: 23. 8 Eph. 5: 32. 
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her unity and by her spirit of universal catholic unity is the mother of 
all individuals who make up the body of the Church. She begets them 
for Jesus Christ, not like any other mother who brings them forth 
from her womb, but by bringing them in from outside to be received 
in her womb. Thus she incorporates them with herself, and with her 
to the Holy Spirit 'who gives her life, and by the Holy Spirit to the 
Son who has breathed him into us, and by the Son to the Father who 
has sent him, so that our fellowship may be in God and with God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, who lives and reigns in perfect and 
indivisible unity for ever and ever. Amen. 1 

1 Bossuet: 'Lettre a une Demoiselle de Metz' (Lettre IV), La Correspondence de Bossuet 
(Ed. Urbain et Levesque, Paris 1909, in the series Les Grands Ecrivains de la France). 



APPENDIX II 

ON THE MEANING OF THE MAXIM 
'EXTRA ECCLESIAM NULLA SALUS' 

(Outside the Church there is no Salvation) 

The doctrinal portion of the Letter of the Congregation of the Holy Office to 
the Archbishop of Boston of 8 August, 1949. 

This Letter is the latest authoritative pronouncement of the Holy See on 
the subject since the Encyclical Mystici Corporis. The Boston Letter, as it 
is called, was occasioned by misunderstanding, on the part of a certain group 
in that city, who interpreted the axiom extra ecclesiam nulla salus altogether 
too exclusively. The Letter was drawn up by the Cardinals of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office in plenary session on 28 July, 1949 and 
approved on ihe next day by the Holy Father. It embodies the following 
explanations concerning the doctrine that outside the Church there is no 
salvation. 

~^f""TT"T"E are bound by divine and Catholic faith to believe all 

\ \ / those things which are contained in the Word of God, 

V V -whether it be Scripture or Tradition, and are proposed by 

the Church to be believed as divinely revealed, not only through 

solemn judgment but also through the ordinary and universal teaching 

office (Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, n. 1792.) 

Now, among those things 'which the Church has always preached 
and will never cease to preach is contained also that infallible statement 
by which we are taught that there is no salvation outside the Church. 

However, this dogma must be understood in that sense in which the 
Church herself understands it. For it was not to private judgments 
that our Saviour gave for explanation those things that are contained 
in the deposit of faith, but to the teaching authority of the Church. 

Now, in the first place, the Church teaches that in this matter there 
is question of a most strict command of Jesus Christ. For he explicitly 
enjoined on his apostles to teach all nations to observe all things what- 
soever he himself had commanded. (Matt. 28: 19-20.) 

224 
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Now, not least important among the commandments of Christ, is 
that by which we are commanded to be incorporated by Baptism into 
the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the Church, and to remain united 
to Christ and to bis Vicar, through whom he himself in a visible manner 
governs the Church on earth. 

Therefore, no one will be saved who, knowing the Church to have 
been divinely established by Christ nevertheless refuses to submit to the 
Church or withholds obedience from the Roman Pontiff, the Vicar of 
Christ on Earth. 

Not only did the Saviour command that all nations should enter the 
Church, but he also decreed the Church to be a means of salvation, 
without which no one can enter the kingdom of eternal glory. 

In his infinite mercy God has willed that the effects necessary for one 
to be saved, of those helps to salvation which are directed towards 
man's final end, not by intrinsic necessity, but only by divine institu- 
tion, can also be obtained in certain circumstances when those helps 
are used only in desire and longing. This we see clearly stated in the 
sacred Council of Trent, both in reference to the sacrament of Re- 
generation and in reference to the sacrament of Penance. (Denzinger, 
nn. 797, 807.) 

The same in its own degree must be asserted of the Church, in as far 
as she is the general help to salvation. Therefore, that one may obtain 
eternal salvation, it is not always required that he be incorporated into 
the Church actually as a member, but it is necessary that at least he be 
united to her by desire and longing. 

However, this desire need not always be explicit, as it is in cate- 
chumens; but when a person is involved in invincible ignorance, God 
accepts also an implicit desire, so called because itis included in that good 
disposition of soul whereby a person wishes his will to be confirmed 
to the will of God. 

These things are clearly taught in that dogmatic letter which was 
issued by the Sovereign Pontiff Pope Pius XH, on 29 June 1943, 'On 
the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ'. (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. 
xxxv, and, 1943, pp. 193 ff.) For in this letter the sovereign Pontiff 
clearly distinguishes between those who are actually incorporated into 
the Church as members, and those who are united to the Church only 
by desire. 

Discussing the members of which the Mystical Body is composed 
here on earth, the same august Pontiff says: 'Actually only those are to 
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be included as members of the Church who have been baptized and 
profess the true faith, and who have not been so unfortunate as to 
separate themselves from the unity of the Body, or been excluded by 
legitimate authority for faults committed/ 

Towards the end of this same Encyclical Letter, when most affec- 
tionately inviting to unity those who do not belong to the body of the 
Catholic Church, he mentions those who 'are rekted to the Mystical 
Body of the Redeemer by a certain unconscious yearning and desire 9 , 
and these he by no means excludes from eternal salvation, but on the 
other hand states that they are in a condition 'in which they cannot be 
sure of their salvation' since 'they still remain deprived of those many 
heavenly gifts and helps, which can only be enjoyed in the Catholic 
Church'. (A.A.S., be. cit. 9 243.) 

With these wise words he reproves both those who exclude from 
eternal salvation all united to the Church only by implicit desire, and 
those who falsely assert that men can be saved equally well in every 
religion. (C Pope Pius DC, Allocution Singulari auadam, in Denzinger, 
nn. 1641 ff. also Pope Pius. IX in the Encyclical Letter Quanta con- 
fidamur moerore in Denzinger, n. 1677.) 

But it must not be thought that any kind of desire of entering the 
Church suffices that one may be saved. It is necessary that the desire 
by which one is rekted to the Church be animated by perfect charity. 
Nor can an implicit desire produce its effect, unless a person has super- 
natural faith: 'For he who comes to God must believe that God exists 
and is a rewarder of those who seek him* (Heb. n: 6). The Council 
of Trent declares (Sess. vi, chap. 8): 'Faith is the beginning of man's 
salvation, the foundation and root of all justification, without -which it 
is impossible to please God and attain to the fellowship of his children.* 
(Denzinger, n. 801.) 

The above is the official translation. A translation of the document as a 
whole will be found in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, August 1953, 
page 132. 



